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PREFACE 

This monograph is a synopsis of vAiat a team of researchers 
learned about how jobs are created In rural areas by or with the 
help of Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
(P#L« 95-524) programs involved with local economic development 
activities « The determination to focus this research on rural 

{ job creation efforts %«s derived from several concerns related 

to the implementation of ersployment and training programs in 
rural settings. First, there is a widely-held assuxoption that 
economic development^ and job creation are inherently more difficult 
in mral than in urban areas. Second, there are those Who argue 
that CETA has a decided urbem bias ^lAiich results in rural programs 
receiving proportionately fewer resources to: distribute among 
the rural poor. Third, widely dispersed rural populations coupled 

^ with limited physical and social services make the delivery of 

typical CETA training and supportive services difficult, if not 
altogether impossible. Finally, the lack of rural exnployment 
opportunities is not conducive to CETA success when the programmatic 
focus is limited to employability development of individual 
participants ; 

The 1978 amendments to CETA provide a programmatic option by 
Which rural CETA operators, especially, might ameliorate these 
problems. (Appendix C offers relevant references in the Act and 
the ensuing regulations.) This option Is to. utilize CETA resources 
for assisting In economic development activities vAileh result In 
the creation of new jobs. Active participation In economic develop- 
ment offers CETA the possibility of both direct and Indirect benefits. 
CETA can benefit directly by securing all or: some portion of newly, 
created jobs for Its clientele In return for CETA participation and 
support. In addition » so long as the newly created jobs are filled 
by local residents, the improved job climate and local economy 
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should expand accordingly. As this occurs, CETA will be offered a 
greater diversity of employment opportunities around which to 
design its programs. The result, in turn, should be that CETA 
eligibles will have an easier time competing for the expanded 
nunibers and types of jobs. 

Given the job market limitations of most rural areas, it is 
possible that the use of CETA resources to increase the diversity 
of jobs and improve the employment climate may yield better 
results than to continue the traditional CETA training role. This 
research attempts to provide CETA prime sponsors and grantees the 
benefit of expert opinions, observations and insights gathered 
from the experience of CETA program operators who have undertaken 
such efforts. 

This complete work is made up of two volumes. This monograph 
is Volume I and consists of five chapters. A series of twenty 
case studies comprise Volume II, Rural job Creation—Case Studies 
of CETA Linkage with Economic Development . Both are organized 
so a busy reader can pick out particular subjects of interest by 
scanning the Table of Contents and the Index. 

Chapter I reviews the literature. It is the longest chapter 
and covers written materials that are relevant to the topic. The 
vast number of footnotes reference the bibliography Which follows 
at the conclusion of the monograph. 

Chapter II is an integrative analysis of the twenty cases of 
CETA-linked economic development programs which were researched 
during the course of this study. This chapter synthesizes what was 
learned from the program operators. 

Chapter III offers some guidance on how CETA program operators 
might avoid some of the mistakes of their predecessors and benefit 
from their advice. Included in this chapter is detailed and 
specific information about technical assistance resources available 
to CETA prime sponsors. 
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Chapter IV discusses evaluating an economic development 
program for the purpose of gaining better understanding and 
control over the processes used and the outcomes that result. 

Chapter V is a non-technical closing that points out the limi- 
tations of this work and suggests how more experimentation by 
CETA program operators can advance the state ^£ the art . ' . 

Before the reader proceeds with either volume of this report, 
some discussion is in order about What is meant by the terms used 
and how case studies were selected. For purposes of this monograph, 
economic development is defined as the expansion of productive capa- 
city of an area through better management of resources by (a) 
improving the use of land, (b) improving the use of labor, (c) 
improving the use of capital, or (d) improving the use of technology. 
A program is defined as a systematic undertaking by one or more 
organizations in pursuit of a common goal, job creation includes the 
generation of new and sustainable jobs or the Increase of wages. 
Rural is defined as any jurisdiction served by a CETA balance of 
state prime sponsor, an Office of National Program grantee under 
Section 302 or 303 of CETA or a rural Concentrated Employment Program. 

To be eligible for inclusion in this study, economic develop- 
ment programs had to meet the following criteria. 

• funded, at least partially, by the Comprehensive 

En^loyment and Training Act 

• generate new, sustainable, unsubsidized jobs, 
or increase wages 

• involve collaboration with at least one other 
non-CETA organization or agency 

• maintain sufficient records to enable an anzaysi-ts ■ 
of the process and outcomes 
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• benefit residents of the rural area 



• be replicable by other CETA program operators, 

A telephone survey of virtually all rural CETA programs 
resulted in a list of projects eligible for in-depth study. The 
most innovative were selected from the list of those eligible 
with consideration given to relative positive outcomes and 
difficulty levels. Positive outcomes included the nuiriber of jobs 
created, the number of agencies collaborating in the program, 
and the involvement of the private sector. Difficulty level 
concerned the degree of handicap represented by the beneficiaries 
of the program. The eligible programs were screened against 
the selection criteria to yield the twenty case studies 
contained in Volume II and summarized in Appendix A of Volume I. 

Although some consideration was given to geographic distri- 
bution, greater en5>hasis was placed on the program's potential 
for replication by other rural CETA program operators. 

Only one project included for in-depth study did not meet 
all these criteria. Harvard Design, inc., located in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is not a rural program, although it does illustrate 
a state-wide development program for economically depressed areas. 
It has been included because it demonstrates an innovative mecha- 
nism for state governments to provide venture capital to such 
projects. 

Without technical assistance resources or "encouraging spe- 
cial initiatives" from the Department of Labor, and despite resis- 
tance of some DOL officials who had not received the word that 
economic development was "O.K.", the CETA programs included in the 
twenty studies became significant contributors to economic develop- 
ment programs that actually created new jobs. Whether by chance 
or by design, these programs have had some measure of success 
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in coordinating their efforts vdth local economic development 
activities to the benefit of their unemployed clientele. 

The cases studied are testimonials to the possibilities 
of similar successes by all CETA sponsors, in an effort to point 
the way for others, this monograph synthesizes What those viho 
succeeded learned from their efforts. By no means does this 
work provide the reader with sufficient Icnowledge to become an 
expert in economic development. It does, however, provide CETA 
program staff an understanding of the subject sufficient for mean- 
ingful discussion and coordination with other organizations. Thus, 
CETA is prepared to serve a^ useful role as a supporting partner of 
economic development. 
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REVIEW OP THE LITERATURE 



CHAPTER. I 

INTRODUCTION 

Creating workable linkages between Comprehensive Employiaent 
and Training Act (CETA) programs and economic development efforts 
for the purpose of gaining new and better jobs for CETA partici- 
pants and others in a community is a difficult yet worthwhile 
task. It is the purpose of this Chapter and others that fbllow 
in this monograph to show how some of the difficxaltias have been 
overcome and how participation in economic development projects 
can be worthwhile to CETA program operators. As might be expected 
some of these materials are more useful than others. This 
literature review vas performed to identify books , publications 
and reports that can provide informative and well-bitten material 
in this subject area. This Chapter, however, is in^rtant for 
other reasons as- well. 

The literature review provides the reader, assumed to be a 
program operator, with a frame of reference for the materials 
that follow. A special knowledge base is necessary if the 
reader is to gain the greatest possible benefit from the entire 
monograph. Anecdotal references in this Chapter serve to stimu- 
late the reader's thinking about economic development as a job 
creation strategy. Ideas generate other ideas, some of whidh 
will be worth pursuing. In addition, this Chapter documents 
the legitimacy of using CETA to support economic development by 
citing various authorities Who recognize the wisdom of linking 
employment and training with other activities oriented towrd 
economic development. Also, it distinguishes between those activ- 
ities that are non-traditional and those that -are non-allowable ► " 
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Understanding the factors that affect rural economic devel- 
opment and job creation is a prerequisite to the successful 
planning of job creation strategies. This Chapter is intended 
to provide that understanding by looking at the crucial theoret- 
ical con?>onents of economic development and examining how these 
conponents affect economic development in rural areas of the 
United States. 

Beginning with a historical perspective of rural develop- 
ment, the Chapter moves on to discuss basic economic development 
principles, those factors affecting rural economic development 
and linkages between economic development and CETA. The Biblio- 
graphy, which is referenced in this Chapter, is the reader's 
guide to a more detailed examination of any topic that piques 
his or her interst. Chapter ill will offer assistance in gain- 
ing access to these and other resources, extending the Chapter's 
potential for learning. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE OP RURAL ECONOMIES 

Historically, rural economic development has occurred as a 
result of the use of resources located ir particular rural areas. 
In the case of agriculture, the prin^rif r«.80urce is farmland. 
Other activities tied to rural areas b«caase of their natural 
resource requirements include randhing, logging and mining. 
Over the years, production technology has shifted toward greater 
capital intensity thereby reducing the demand for labor. 

In 1820, farm employment represented 72 per cent of the 
economically active population in the U.S.; by 1975, this 
figure had declined to 3.6 per cent (122, p. 382).* Between 
1940 and 1970 alone, the farm population declined from 30.5 
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million to 10.3 million (44, p. 21). 0«rer th« 1970-75 period, 
th« drop in thm farm population was less than 100,000. Farm 
es^loymant ' s shara of th« aconomically active population 
droppad 3.6 par cent in the decades that began in 1950 and in 
1960, but in the five years from 1970 to 1975 it dropped only 
four-tenths of one per cent (122, p. 382). Today, 63,2 per 
cent of all nonmetropolitan counties have less than 10 per cent 
of their workers employed in agriculture and 87.6 per cent have 
less than 20 per cent of their vwrkers in agriculture (103, p. 
4). 

Mining, %iAiicjh saw a loss of 14 per cent in rural en^loyment 
between 1960 and 1970, has grown in employment 36.3 per cent be- 
tween 1970 and 1977 (112, 113, 115, p. 8); the primary explanation 
for this reversal being the boom in coal production as a result of 
higher energy prices. Zf environmental problsms can be woxleed 
out, the largely rural Booky Mountain states should see significant 
•conomic developraent as the nation seeks to tap the abundant energy 
resources in this area. Thus, economic and snqploynent development 
of rural areas today no longer hinge only on farming and agri- 
business . 

Rural areas lost nearly 8 million people from 1950 to 1970 
largely because of the decline in agricultural labor requirements 
and a decrease in coal mining jobs. Zh the effort to stop out- 
migration from rural ftreas, an estimatsd 3.1 million jobs must be 
created in the next decade just to absorb the males Who will be 
looking for work (73, p. 40). _ . 

Fbr the U.S. as a i^ole, only 9 per eent of 411 rural workers 
mre now in agriculture While 23 per cent are in maaufaeturing 
(103, p. 2). Betwesn 1960 and 1970 both the absolute and the 
percentage increases in smploynent in nondurable goods, manu- 
facturing, and vAiolssale and retail trad* wers grtater in the 
rural U. 8. than in ths urban O.i. (112, 113).- letween March 
of 197Q and March of 1977, nenfarm wages and salary eiapleyment 
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incraatad 22.1 p«r e«nt in nonmctropolltan oraas as opposad to 
10.8 par cant In natropolltan araat* Parcantaga aniploymant gains ' 
%#ara graatar in nonnatropolitan araas ovar a %d.da variaty of 
industry groups including mining; crrstruction; manufacturing; 
transportation, communications, and utilitias; trada; fixumca, 
insuranca, and raal astata; sarvicas; and govammant. 

Bural amploymant gro%#th is not an urban fringa j^anomanon. 
Data on nonfarm amploymant changas in 13 southam statas, includ- 
ing countias 50 mUas from SNSAs, show that nonfarm an^loymant 
inoraasad by 48.9 par cant in tha distant nonmatropolitan countias 
batwaan 1959 and 1969, or an absoluta inoraasa of 674,345 jobs. 
Tha incraasa in nonfarm amploymant in tha 8M8As during this 
pariod was 49.7 par cant, or an absoluta incraasa in jobs of 
2,811,677. Zn manufacturing amploymant, tha distant rural 
countias graw by 61.1 par cant and tha SMSAs by 47.7 par cant; 
absoluta incraasas of 308,972 and 701,916 jobs, raspactivaly. 
In parcantaga tarms, growth in nonfarm and manufacturing saqplcymant 
vnts ralativaly graatar in tha distant rural countias than in 
rural countias within 50 milas of an iMSA (95). 

KEY BLEMESTS fOR BCOVOMZC OEVELOPMZMT 

If aeonomio davalopmant is to occur, t)ia right ingradiants 
must ba prasant. Beencmie growth and davalopmant can ba saan as 
analageus to plant growth and davalopmant, in that tha kay alamants 
of haat, litfht, watar, and ethar nutriants must ba prasant in 
tha propar amounts for a plant to grew. Zf ena Icay alamant is 
missing, growth will net occur, avan if ethar alamants ara prasant 
in abundanea. iimilarly, fiva kay almnts, tarmad tha riva 
M's, must also ba prasant for aeenomie davalopmant to ooeur; 
thasa ara I matarials, manpower, markets, management and money. 
Bach must be considered by those Who direct employment and train- 
ing programs in developing a rural job ereation strategy. This 
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••ction dtefinttfl thastt ttlttiMntfl and discutscs their iaportancs to 
•conomic davelopncnt programs* 

Maf rials nay ba thought of aa all axisting physical' rasourcas* 
including both natural rasourcas and nan-nada facilitias or 
infrastructura such as roads, ports, alactric powar distribution, 
talacoonunication, and so on* isatural rasourcas, of coursa, 
ancOBpass all naturally axisting matarials and advantages in tha 
form of soil, tarrain, minarals, climata, %«atar souroas, plant and 
animal lifa, and geographic locations. It is Important for a 
program operator to understand that, although these resources nay 
be limited in quantity and availability, they may be combined 
in any number of %«ays to produce a wide variety of products and 
services* But, because absence of matarials can restrict the types 
of products that nay be produced in an area, the existence of 
these resources Should be investigated before attention is given 
to potential products and nethods of producing those products in 
the effort to provide jobs* 

Manpower represents the labor used in the process that results 
in a product or service for sale* for exanipla, such labor includes 
the person operating a nachine or repairing the maohine, or supar- 
vising the process, or delivering the final goods sold* Specific 
skills are needed for different stages of a process, skills Which 
have been acquired threu^ experience or training* These skills 
aaeunt to an investment ««iidh has a clear "payoff in the form of 
improved productivity* A trained and experienced person will«be 
mere disciplined, make fawer mistakes and produce more. 
Therefore, the skilled person is an asset and can be theu^t . 
of as human capital within the economic davalppment process* 

Tha amount of human capital available for %iork in an 
area depends on the sise of the working population, their willingneas 
to \fotk, and their ability to work* Tha niariber of people living 
in rural areas, in recent history, has been large relative to the 
jobs available/ because rural workers have b«an dispUead by changes 



in the technologlea of agriculture and other natural resource 
based Industries. WllldLngness to work depends on the cultural 
background of the individuals, the type of %4ork that is .available, 
and the prevailing wage rates. Ability to work depends on the 
health of the population and the level of education and training. 
Existing manpower in an area is a significant ..resource . 

Markets are the places vftiere there is a demand fbr certain 
products or services. Demand for a product depends on the 
number of people or organizations desiring the product, the 
qualities of the product itself, the price at Which the product 
is offered and the ability to inform possible constaners of the 
product's quality, price and availability. 

The market area for a product is not fixed. A change in 
population characteristics, the local economy, or sistply a change 
in general social values and attitudes may create potential 
consumers of a product. Similarly, new methods of communicating 
price and product characteristics create new potential consumers. 
Also, new markets may be created by reducing the product price 
through lower transportation or production costs. The point to be 
made i;j that markets are normally quite flexible and can be 
expanded through Imagination and hard %«ork by identifying 
potential eons oners, knowing What kind of product they want and 
at nftiat price, and then informing potential consumers of the 
product's availability. 

Management is a special type of hianan capital. The manager 
is the person Who is able to coidbine materials, money and manpower 
in order to produce and market a product successfully. Effective 
management is the catalyst without «Aiielh economic development 
cannot occur. Ibe most effective managers also tend to be 
visionaries, risk takers, and innovators, as well as motivators, 
and coordinators. 

Boenemie development is a multifaeeted process, and for 
it to be successful there must be effective cpordination between 
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government and Industry, and within and between varlov ^ agencies 
and levels of government. Most importantly, the support and involve- 
ment of the local community must be present. Successful linkages 
among these diverse" groups require top management talent in both 
the public and private sectors of the economy. Operators of employ- 
ment and training programs serving residents of rural areas may 
have to be especially creative in finding ways to contribute to 
the availability and use of effective management talent. 

Money is the funds directly involved in establishing and 
operating a proposed project. Money to initiate an economic de- 
velopment project is required to provide necessary additional 
facilities, to hire and train staff, to pay for materials if a 
product is to be manufactured and to transport and market the 
product or service produced. 

When there Is a need to provide missing elements or components 
required for a successful project, money must be found to purchase, 
hire, organize, or in some way make these elements available. 
For example, sources of funds may have to be found to build or 
rent buildings, to hire accountants or management consultants, to 
train workers in specif ic_ skills, and to extend sewers, roads, and 
the like. As is evident from these examples, funds fbr the necessary 
project components may come from private or public sources, and 
the components themselves may be provided by piiblic or private 
agencies. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ; ZN RURAL AREAS 

Following the previous general discussion of key elements in 
economic development projects, it is appropriate to discuss in 
greater detail ways in Which those concepts apply in rural areas, 
both historically and in present circumstances. In applying 
these concepts, attention is focused not only -on the Five M's 
dealing directly with a project, but also on the social /cultural 
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milieu vftxich forms an important context for decision making \*hen 
an economic development project is proposed. 

Materials t Traditionally, rural economies have depended 
upon the availability of some resource located in the araa— land 
for farming, timber fbr logging, minerals for mining. This 
situation poses sevwral problons for rural connunities . Since 
the demand for some products of resource-based firms is quite 
cyclical, the result is often a boom-or-bust situation for the 
egonony of rural areas. Certain resource-based industries also 
have wide seasonal variations in their demand for labor. This 
situation creates severe manpower problems since unen^loyment 
caused by seasonal factors cannot b« coxrrected by training pro- 
grams. Furthermore, programs to stimulate alternative sources 
of demand in order to increase employment during the low months 
merely may cause a labor shortage during the peak months, thereby 
creating additional problems. 

Solutions to the problem must reduce the seasonal variation 
in the total demand for labor. One possible strategy involves the 
diversification of the economic base to include some industries 
Whose peak employment months coincide with the low employment 
months of other industries. This has been proposed for the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, Where most seasonal industries have low 
employment months during the late fall and winter and high employ- 
ment months during the summer and fall. Excessive seasonal 
unemployment could be avoided by expanding employment in lumber 
and wood products. Which has an employment low in the spring and 
a high in the winter (63, p. 44-45). Similarly, in Northwestern 
Minnesota, %Aiich has suffered for many years from unemployment 
peaks during winter months (138, p. 6), CETA Public Service 
Enployment (PSE) funds have supplied enployees to a nonprofit 
organization engaged in increasing the area's winter tourism. 

The demand for resource-based products and the location of 
those resources are often beyond the control of persons living 
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in the immediate rural area. Iherefbrei long-term eeonomie 
development and job creation strategies may involve changing the 
resource base of the local economy. It is possible to achieve such 
changes through the use of improved technologies and by increasing 
the economic and job potential of existing resources. In this 
manner, jobs can be created by supplementing and fully developing 
the rural region's resources. ' 

In the five-county Satilla River area of Georgia, for example, 
a reforestation program is under way. This is an on-going effort 
to obtain low-interest, long-term loans and/or siibsidies \Aiich 
make it possible for every interested small lattdowner to reforest 
denuded, nonproductive land. Provisions already have been made 
to reforest 3,000 of 343,000 acres available for planting. 
Conservative estimates indicate that within two decades the Federal 
government's original investment of $40 per acre will yield $400 
per acre in taxes or a return on investment of approximately 12.25 
per cent compounded annually. It is estimated that, for the 
entire project, the equivalent of more than 300 man years of labor 
will be required just for preparation and planting. Moreover, in 
excess of $300 million will be infused into the local economy from 
timber sales (55, p. 174-177). 

Tourism is a potential resource-based industry in scenic rural 
areas. The hill country and Border South are quite beautiful and 
have considerable potential for tourism and accompanying service 
jobs. Tens of thousands of tourists visit lUbrthwest Arkansas 
eadh year, creating numerous jobs in motels, restaurants, and 
retail craft and souvenir shops (95, p. 16). In both New England 
and Northeast Washington State, skiing has contributed to rural 
economic development. Retirement is popular in other rural areas, 
particularly those with warm winter climates. Retired individuals 
bring in many dollars for consumer spending and tax revenues without 
requiring corresponding increases in facilities (100, p. 45). 
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Because of spirallng land costs in many urban areas, rela- 
tively inexpensive rural land becomes an important resource for 
economic development purposes. Urban firms look increasingly to 
rural areas for expansion sites (120, p. 10). Computer parts and 
subassemblies are being made on the eastern plains, of South Dakota 
and in remote areas of Utah and Wyoming. These locations would not 
have been acceptable a few years ago, when tecihnology and production 
techniques did not allow the subasseiobly of highly sophisticated 
microelectronic components (100, p. 79). 

The quality of rural life, a non-wage amenity, is likely to 
become em increasingly importauit natural resource in attracting 
investments that result in economic development. Communication 
and transportation in^rovements will enable more fimas to take 
advantage of rural settings. Rural environmental amenities even 
can be used by profit-maximizing firms to attract and keep top 
people at reasonable wages. This has been proven by high tech- 
nology firms in the calculator, computer and electronics industries 
Which already have done this successfully to some extent. With 
smaller firms in which owners often work themselves, the owners 
are sometimes content to remain in a desirable rural setting even 
if it offers less than maximum profitability. 

A majority of new immigrants to rural areas cite the quality 
of life as their main motivation for relocation (105 p. 8). 
Numerous studies consistently show that most people do not wish to 
live either in the largest cities or in small remote places. 
Rather, they strongly prefer rural areas close to a larger city or 
town. As a result, the long-term outflow of people from rural 
areas reversed during the period 1970-1975, and the result was a 
rural population gain of 1,841,000 through migration alone (8, p. 
5). 

Fully developing a region's resources often requires sub- 
stantial social ovethead capital for highways, rail lines, port 
facilities, power generation facilities, communications networks 



or airports. Adequate social overhead Investments can make It 
more attractive for businesses to locate in a rural region. For 
exan^le empirical research suggests that transportation costs 
significantly influence regional wages. Relief to mature areas 
suffering declining wages, then, may be provided by policy decisions 
vihich reduce market access costs. In this way, wage levels could 
be maintained or raised while still permitting acceptable returns 
on capital. . This approach might help to reverse unfavorable wage, 
employment and migration trends in rural regions. 

Relief in terms of improved highways and shipping routes reduces 
the costs of getting products to market. In addition, rural workers 
can commute more easily on better highways with the result that 
rurally located firms can draw workers from a larger pool. In this 
regard, the most serious rural poverty problems occur in the more 
isolated areas, in the South, for example, bad roads, lack 
of cars or sheer distance prohibit workers from: taking jobs in the 
main employment centers (95). In total, the evidence indicates 
that social overhead capital - particularly for highways - plays a 
significant role in a successful economic development strategy. 
However, adequate provision of social overhead capital by itself 
does not guarantee an increase in rural area jobs. 

Manpower » Recent experience suggests that the human resources 
available in a rural area spur economic development, despite the 
traditionally held view that an adequate natural . resource base is 
the primary determinant of successful economic development. Substi- 
tution of capital equipment for human labor has produced dramatic 
declines in the labor demand in resource based industries subh 
as agriculture, forestry and mining. A large pool of surplus 
labor, therefore, is left to compete for a limited nunber of jobs, 
thereby keeping wage rates low. Some labor intensive industries 
have been attracted to rural areas for this reason. 

As a result of this attractiveness . of lower wages , some 
areas of the rural South have experienced two phases of industrial 
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development, the first being low-^ge and labor intensive, and 
the second being mediua-^ge and less labor intensive (95, p. 
5-15). In the rural South, employment has been concentrated in 
the relatively low-paying, nondurable manufacturing sector (44, p. 
73). In the industrialization process in nonmetropolitan Southern 
labor markets, the main attraction seems to have been an abundant . 
labor supply at low wages and the absence or weakness of unions. 
At first, these characteristics attracted marginal, labor-intensive 
textile, apparel and shoe memufacturing operations ftrom the high-wage, 
unionized North. ThB disciplined labor force developed during 
this first industrialization phase then became an important factor 
in attracting labor-oriented, medium-wage and more capital-intensive 
manufacturing activities into the region. This resxilted in the 
location of large nuinbers of electrical and non-electrical machinery 
and transportation plants in the nonmetro-South for the first time 
in the 1960 's. 

A study in Alabama, the Carolines and Virgina of Whether 
educationally oriented worker training programs assist in attract- 
ing higher-wage industry provides no evidence that such programs 
influence industrial location (132). This finding should not be 
interpreted to mean that training programs are not Important to 
Job creation strategies. Father, it suggests that although these 
programs maiy be necessary to an effective economic development 
program they are not sufficient, alone, to cause development. In 
this regard, a study of four rural counties in Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas indicated the need to coordinate training 
with economic development effbrts. When such training matched 
job opportunities, it resulted in employment placements and When 
training was not geared to local job requirements, the placement 
efforts failed (1, p. 328). 

The fact that manufacturing is a major, growing employer of 
rtural manpower h«s important implications for job creation strat- 
egies. Almost 32 per cent of the total White employment in the 
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nonmetropolitan Midaouth is engaged in manufacturing. Hbwever, 
.it should be remefflbered 'that this manufacturing employment in 
the rural South, is concentrated in the low-paying nondurable 
goods sector (86, p. 98-99). 

. This suggests the need for a strategy of rural economic 
d«yelopment that addresses wage levels in addition to the intro- 
duction of jobs, ihe gronrth in manufacturing Is a promising 
development for creating jobs and reducing unSftployment in rural 
areas. At the same time, although manufacturing employment growth 
has been significant in the rural South, it must be recognized 
that efforts to increase income levels have been limited 
severely by low levels of education, lack of training, and severe 
health problems. These problems are endemic to most arural areas 
and must be considered in developing an overall Economic develop- 
ment plan. 

Marketing » Rural areas suffer considerable disadvantages 
in marketing many types of products. Even assuming sufficient 
nuitfbers of customers exist in rural areas, the problems of market- 
ing would be exacerbated by increased transportation costs and 
inadequate information channels. As mentioned earlier, markets 
are the groups of buyers or places Where there exists a demand 
for gooda and services. Therefore, marketing means tailoring a 
product to the customers' needs (in terms of quality and price) 
and informing those 'potential customers of its availability. 

There are many aspects to consider when reviewing transporta- 
tion costs in regard to business operations.' These include the 
source of materials and labor, the actual process used to create 
the product, the availability, quality and cost of transportation 
facilities, and the location of the market for the final product. 
Without oversimplifying the problsms of determining the most econo- 
mical business location, it is fair to say that rural areas generally 
exhibit greater costs in delivering a product to the market. This 
i» nqst often duit to distance, inadequate local transportation ' 
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facilities, and to the fact that the national road, rail and air 
transportation systems are hierarchial in nature. That is, rural 
areas generally are served by minor transportation links which feed 
into regional distribution centers (usually big cities) from which 
major lines radiate to other such centers. This translates into a 
loss of time and reliability and increased costs for rural shippers, 
especially When transfers between carriers are required. 

Another serious disadvantage suffered by rural areas is the 
quality of their information system. Even when the same absolute 
nuinber of people live in a city as in a given rural area, the 
urban area's concentration of population makes it easier and less 
costly to communicate messages to larger nuniber of people. Not 
only can one medium, such as radio for example, reach more people 
more easily, but there also are more kinds of media in cities 
v^ich readh different segments of the buying population. 

Moreover, inadequate information flows can be a major problem 
for rural producers When consumer tastes or technology change 
rapidly, as they do today. In such fast moving markets, innovative 
producers must be in constant touch with their markets and personal 
contact becomes important. It therefore becomes difficult for 
rural producers to shift from traditional market products with the 
rapidity required to remain con^titive. 

Social/Cultural Context i Community attitudes are critical 
factors to consider When planning economic development. For 
instance, a great deal of research indicates that the "American 
work ethic* is particularly strong in rural areas. Rural 
communities blame the unemployed poor for their condition and 
are opposed to any use of tax dollars to alleviate the conditions 
of their poverty. At the same time, other sources of discrimina- 
tion are also present in these communities as elsewhere. As 
a consequence, the provision of PSE positions or other employment 
program services to the unemployed rather than to the working 
poor may be opposed by the community. If this is the case, 
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local economic developers may block the creation of ties with 
CETA because they would tend to discredit development efforts 
(34, p. 24; 66, p. 128-129). Ihis problem may present the 
CETA program operator with the dilemma of having to ignore the 
poorest unemployed individuals in favor of the working poor 
or of having the CETA program play no part in :development 
efforts. 

Social tensions stemming from racial, income, religious or 
similar divisions in the community are important factors which 
must be considered in designing an effective economic development 
program. It is well known that not all rural areas have benefited 
alike from economic development. There is some evidence that 
the effect of discrimination on rural economic and employment 
development is most prevalent in areas of the South populated 
largely by blacks; the result has been that these areas have 
profited least by industrialization and economic development. 

One study of economic development, black migration and black 
employment explored the extent to Which blacks have participated 
in the expanding non-agricultural economy of the nonmetropolitan 
Deep South. This study examined employment and migration changes 
between 1960 and 1970 for 244 nonmetropolitan counties with large 
black populations in Alabama,. Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Carolina. The research strongly supports 
the hypothesis that discrimination reduc«d enqaloymant opportunities 
for blacks in the nonmetropolitan Deep South. 

As this study points out, blacks represented almost 40 per cent 
of the 1970 population in the South but captured only 16 per cent 
of the non-agricultural employment growth. By sector, manufactur- 
ing in the nondurable goods sector showed the greatest increase 
in black employment vftiile Blacks did not share eii^loyment gains 
in mining. Wholesale and retail tradis, finance and public 
administration. Although the study does indicate that some of .. 
this discrepancy may have resulted from greater growth of those 
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sectors requiring more highly sXilled workers, racial discrimina- 
tion in the viorlcplace appears to remain a slgnlflczmt problem. 

Similar conclusions have been drawn from studies fbcusing on 
other economic and social populations. For exao^le, a study that 
examined the occupational mobility of farm worlcers found that, 
over the past ten years, this group has been vinable to Increase 
its penetration of the suburban and industrial labor markets (90). 
The result is that, even %Aien areas of the country have experienced 
substantial economic growth, it has not been equally beneficial 
to all groups in the community. 

Of particular Interest, in this regard, are studies of the 
Impact of ethnic traditions on economic develofmient among Indian 
tribes. This viork indicates that cultural factors play a role 
Ivt <i«el0lons of firms about locat.xng on a reservation. A study of 
rural N&vajo and ?apago youths reports that the value system 
learned by Indlun iimerlczms is diametrically opposed to that 

» by much of vftilte American society. Fundamentally different 
values have been observed in the categories of time structure, 
personal attitudes, world view and cultural identity. The 
Zndizm cultures studied have a present-time orientation; not 
much time is spent planning for the future or adhering to rigid 
time schedules. Personal attitudes can be characterized as 
nonaggresslve, nonconqpetltlve, nonmaterlallstlc and not reward or 
goal oriented. These Indian cultures view the world and all of 
life as a comprehensive vftxole of vAiieh the person is a part. 
This philosophy runs counter to the specialization, division of 
labor and respect for scientific and tedhnologlcal mastery that 
characterizes so much of v^te American society. In short, 
there are radical cultural differences between much of v/hlte 
and at least some parts of Indian society that make it extremely 
difficult for Indians to participate in the labor fbrce. 

Leadership within the community frequently is composed of 
social, political or economic elites of a community or region. 
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In rural coiarounititts# th«stt groups oftsn coalsscs into a alngla 
povar atructura which ancompaaaaa tha communltiaa * aocial political 
and aconomic fabric* Thaaa groups aithar may halp or hindar 
aconoiaic davolopaant through thair control ovar naadad raaourcaa 
or xnarkata* 

X study of industrial davalopmant and nonmatropolitan labor 
mrkats in tha South indicatad that if a coonunity's laadarship 
haa mada its waalth from sourcas such aa coal or farming # for 
axampla# and la satlsfiad with tha status quo# manufacturing flrma 
probably \/Lll b« h«aitant to locate thara* Znataad, thay will 
aalact othar locations Whara laadarship is not tiad to tha azisting 
acononle systam and ancouragas naw industzy (98,. p. 17). Anothar 
study showad that famars %raint low wagas and an anpla supply of ^ 
saaaonal labor; thus# aconomic davalopmant with its highar %ragas 
and stablo anployinant is saan as a thraat. Xn ona southam county* 
tha aingla f l^umcial institution spacialisad in consuaar loans 
and providad no assist to aeonosdlc davalopmant (1» p* 3€0<-361)< 
To tha axtant that parsons in positions of powar ara intant on 
maintaining tha status quo, a daeantralixad rural davalopmant 
stratagy probably would ba inaffactiva until its supportars also 
wars part of tha comsmnlty* s powar structura* 

X study of Anglo povarty in tha rural South suggasts that 
tha powar structura and "closad soeia'^" of portions of ^tha ragion* 
rathar than minority discrimination and axploitation* ara largaly 
rasponsibla fbr its slow seonomie davalopmant* Althou^ thara 
has baan considarabla prograss in aconomic and human rasourea 
davalopmant ovar tha past 30 to 40 yaars# tha rural South* s 
aconomic* political and social infrmstruotura ramains ralativaly 
rigid, raf lacting a long history of opposition to dlvarsifiad 
growth and davalopmant. Zn musf Southam rural araas, tha con- 
trol of acooomic and political institutions has ramainad with a 
small but powarfnl group of eorporata and agricultural intarasts. 
Tha study suggasts that tha solutions for problams of aooncodc 
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and human r^soure. d.v.lppiwnt dttp«ad on fundamental cihangas in 
tha raglon'a aocial. political and aconomie inatitutions . 
(6, p. 306-311). 

Thara ara a nunibar of axan^la. to damonatrata hov outaida 
af forta to aneouraga rural aeonomio davalopnant hava baan 
«oat aueeaaaful whan local paqpla hava playad a major rola in 
tha planning proeaaa. whan tha community aa a whola mobilisaa ita 
affbrta, aignificant davalopnant can occur. Tha ahutdown of a 
larga magnaaita plant fbr axan^la, thraatanad tha amall rural town 
of Chawalah. Waahington. in tha aarly 1960'a. m thia inatanca. 
tha criaia aetad aa a catalyat to draw tha town togathar in ordar 
to fbcua on What could ba dona in tha way of aconomie davalopmant. 
OSDA copmunity raaourca davalopnant apacialiata providad aaaiatanca 
to tha community, planning af forta. Aa a raault, a garmaiiit manu- 
facturing firm waa attracted to Chawalah, a larga aki araa waa 
davalopad within tan milaa of tha town, a golf couraa waa built 
and a larga manganaaa plant waa opanad creating a market for 
wood dhip. to make cSiarcoal. Theae tihipa come fron pre-conmercial 
thinning of local fbraata. A. a raault. the cemmunity receive, 
aconomie benefita from better foreat management, and additional 
aaqployment opportunitie. hava been created in the fbreat induatry. 
Inataad of dying, tha community waa deaignated an All-Amarican 
City. Through a mobilised planning effort, with aome outaide 
aaaiatanca. the community waa able to develop ita own human and 
natural reaoureea. - 

A multi-county development program in northern Vermont also has 
had some success in job creation and in raising the quality of life 
for lower incone persons. An entrepreneurial CETA program director 
started by buying dilapidated housing. Previously uneiq>loyed 
workers rehabilitated these houses and received training in the 
process, in 1975. over 70 per cent of these persons found private 
amploym*iat after completing their Mtt»aidised work experience. 
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A second part of this program involved the pureh^Asa of build- 
ing lota and tha construction* with subsidizad labor* of naw 
homas Which aall for laaa than convantionally builc homas. Tha 
Parmars Homa Administration has halpad low Inccma paopla to buy 
thasa homas • Tha naad for raw matarials for .homa-building has 
spawnad a aawmill and a logging oparation. In tima, a wall-drilling 
concam and a garaga for vahicla maintananca wara addad. Whila 
nona of tha projacts undartakan by this program diraetly incraasad 
tha supply of unsubsidisad jobs in tha araa« tha fullar usa of tha 
araa's rasourcas appaars to hava isiprovad tha quality of lifa for 
many low incoma paopla. At tha sama tima« tha projact raport 
suggasts that soma lagal dif ficultias surround inplamantation of 
a program of this typa and that ccmplianca with tha Davis-Bacon 
Act and OSBA ragulations both prasantad problams (83). 

Anothar axampla of local initiativa is rapraaantad by tha 
town of Laavanworth, Washington, in tha Caacada Mountaina. This 
ccmmuxiity lookad at ita proximity to tha mountains and ita location 
along U.S. 2 as poaitiva faaturas that gava tha to%m considarabla 
potantial aa a touriat attraction. Townapaopla pullad togathar 
and ramodalad tha aztariors of all buildinga on Main Straat to _ 
raaasddla a Bavarian villaga* Similarly, farthar north, tha town 
of Winthrop, Waahington, davalopad its community into an old wastam 
town complata with boardwalks, aaloons and atablas* Both conmunitiaa 
hava azparianead a boom in tourism and a concomitant ioqprovamant 
in thair local aconomiaa* 

Tha amall community of Aahland in aoutham Oragon has racaivad 
national attantion fbr ita Shakaapaara Thaatra and tha playa par- 
formad thara. Tha thaatra draws paopla from throughout tha ragion 
aa wall aa from California and Waahington. Punda from tha Economic 
Davalppmant Adminiatration hava mada it poaaibla to ancloaa tha 
thaatra for yaar-round parformancas. In Spaarfish, South Dakota, 
tha Passion Play draws numaroua aummar viritora. In both Spaarfiah 
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and Aahland, •eononle d«v«lopment haa oeeurrad not baeausa of any 
graat natural raaourca but baeausa of craativlty and planning. 

Zdaaa fbr acononie davalppnant might coma from anyWhara. 
9or axampla» a raaldant of Iia«daton» a rural community in 
Zdabp* accidantally droppad glua on alk dung, and dlacovarad 
that tha raaulting product hardanad and could ba tumad into 
jawalry. ISia Qovamor of Idaho tobk aamplaa with him on a trip 
to Japan Whara thay quickly wara anappad up. Tha to«ni ia 
now a major axportar of alk dung jawalry to Japan. Ffom 
driftwood product a in Nawport, Or agon* to balaam for Chriatmaa 
wraatha in Mibridga, Maina» rural eonmunitlaa ara dipcovaring 
how local talant can davalop tha potantial of thair communitiaa. 
Such davalopmant incraaaaa incoma and ariiploymant Whlla anabling 
rural araaa to ratain tha charactar* valuaa and. particular 
uniquanaaa that maka tham a daairabla placa to liva. Rxral 
amploymant program oparatora can davalop llnkagaa and participata 
in auch davalopmant projacta. Whan thay raeaiva tha aupport of 
tha local community* thair auccaaa ia graatly anhancad. 

Many timaa tha aocial/cultural contaxt of a rural community 
ia affactad by lawa not undar tha local community* a control. 
It ia not unuaual for govanmwnt policiaa and aetlvitlaa, daaignad 
to maat cartain objactivaa, to hava indiract af facta not imniadiataly 
aaan.* Soma of thaaa altar tha rural davalopmant procaaa and tha 
damand for workara in rural araaa. 

Laws ragulatlng ahipping ratas ara ona axampla. itew matarlala 
fflova at lowar coata par mila than do finiahad gooda. Ihia rata 
atructura craataa a biaa toward locating production cantara naar 
tha point of final aala* «Aiich ia uaually a matropelitan araa or 
othar araa of high population concantratlon.. 1hua» rural araaa 
■ ara laft with capital intanaiva, ganarally low akillad joba ralatad 
to aztractixig or producing raw matariala (from mining, farming, 
logging) Whila urban araaa provida highar akillad amploymant in 
procaaaing thoaa matariala into final gooda . Rata raviaiona could 
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be designed to reduce rural market access costs v/hile raising wage 
levels, and still permitting normally required capital returns 
for final goods manufacturers. 

Marshall has identified some u*S. agricultural policies 
Which have had the effect of increasing farm production while si- 
multaneously reducing the number of jobs on farms. The Agricul- 
txiral Stabilization and Conservation Service, the direction of 
U.S. Department of Agriculture supported land grant college 
research, the Extension Service and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act were among those cited (44, p. 33-41). One frequent result 
is the encouragement of farm mechanization \^ich results in fewer 
farm jobs. The effects can be seen all the way from the concern 
among migrant workers over automated tomato grading and sorting 
machines* in California to the near-conmon presence of harvesting 
machines among the rows of bright-leaf tobacco on the Coastal 
Plain of eastern Nbrth Carolina . 

Methods of calculating the distribution of Federal funds under 
some laws artf viewed by some to be biased against rural areas. 
The problem of understated rural unemployment distorts funding 
in favor of urban areas (1, p. 306-307). In Fiscal Year 1979, 
the fifth year of CETA, the formula for Title II A, B and C funds 
ws weighted 50 per cent to the prior year funding level. This 
continues an urban-biased allocation procedure begun in pre-CETA 
days When Manpower Development and Training Act and Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act funds for enqployment and training programs were allotted 
without formal formula among rural and urban areas. Aether the 
change fpr Fiscal Year 1980 (Section 202(a) (1) (B) (C) ) Which slightly 
reduces the importance of prior year funding in the formula, while 
increasing the weight given unen^loyment, will cause significant 
funding shifts between rural and urban areas is not yet apparent. 

Labor is the single greatest variable cost in many production 
processes. Therefore, a firm's decision to locate in a rural 
area and hire locail workers is influenced heavily by wages that 
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must b« paid to obtain the required work force, the productivity of 
that v»ork force,, and the relation between coat and productivity > 
of any axibatitute (auch aa capital equipment or urban-baaed labor). 
To the extent that uniform wage ratea (Whether eatabliahed by 
laws auch as the Federal minimum wage or induatry-^de collective 
bargaining) rcanove labor coat advantagea rural areaa might have 
over urban areaa, rural economic development offers inveatora no 
inducementa unleaa other attractions are introduced. Some 
researchers even suggest that rural residents would be willing 
to take jobs at less than prevailing wage rates, if permitted to 
do so (117, p. 26-27). 

Pollution control laws have had some la^act on rural eniploy- 
ment in the pulp paper and amelting industries. In general, tougher 
environmental requirements merely have hastened .planzxed shut downs 
(100, p. 44). It also should be noted that the availability of 
energy, especially gas or electricity, will influence plant 
locations. Federal laws affecting the sources, distribution and 
costs of energy will have considerable impact on the location 
and nature of future economic development in both rxiral and 
urban areas. 

The Davis-Bacon Act requires payment of the local prevailing 
vrage to those laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subconstractors in construction , alteration or repair, including 
painting and decorating, of projects, buildings or works which are 
federally assisted (CSTA, Section 12S). When CETA participants 
are involved in work on such projects, the Davis-Bacon wage rules 
apply. Davis-Bacon was promulgated with public works and not 
economic development in mind. Bowever, the multiplicity of Federal 
funding sources now often results in the two activities merging or 
overlapping. In turn, this can hamper CETA linkages to local 
economic development activities despite the desirability of having 
CETA participants gain construction or related akilla on projecta 
that aid economic development. CETA directors, confronted with 
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a choice between the desirably higher Davis-Bacon v«age rates and 
the pressure to serve as many participants as possible are without 
a happy choice (33, 88, p. 43). 

FACTORS AFFECTING CETA LINKAGE WITH ECONOMIC -DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

CETA's role in economic development is usually that of a part- 
ner working in conjunction with one or more other organizations to 
bring about common goals. The review of the literature identified 
a number of conditions that will determine the ease with Which that 
partnership can be effected and will influence how CETA can estab- 
lish the outcomes of the partnership. What fbllows is a brief 
discussion of how the principal actors' motives for supporting 
economic developmen-t, the level of government involved in the 
planning, and the relationship of the veurious organizations 
involved in the implementation will affect CETA's involvement in 
rural economic development. 

Perceived Motives for Economic Development 

An objective understanding of the various motives of those 
who support and participate in economic development is essential. 
The success of almost all such effbrts depends on the cooperation 
of many individuals and organizations, the withdrawal of any one 
of Which could threaten or thwart the work of others. While reasons 
for support may be mixed, there are three primary motives that seem 
to characterize the basis on Which community support can be • developed . 
These are profit, political and humanistic motives. Ihe presence 
of one does not necessarily exclude the presence in a single 
community constituency of one or both of the others. . And, more 
often than not, support from any single group will be generated by 
a combination of the three motives although the principal motive 
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may differ among the various groups. Moreover, labels used here 
etre not to be considered pejorative In any sense but rather are 
used only for purposes of discussion. 

Profit motive > An effort to participate in An economic 
developmsnt venture may be motivated by the. potential profit to 
be derived from an investment in a nev or expanded rural industry. 
If the profit motive is drailnant, the employer is not likely to be 
ccomitted to the exclusive hiring of persons whose lack of skills 
or other disadvantages contribute to their poverty. In this situ«- 
ationf the creation of am effective CETA' linkage may depend largely 
on the ability of the CETA staff to demonstrate benefits that can 
flow from CETA to a profit*-oriented private eiq>loyer; i.e. , re-* 
cruitdLng, assessing, motivating or tradlning potential en^loyees. 

If should be noted that many public and quasi-public non-profit 
organizations can be motivated effectively by the profit motive. 
In such cases, profits are construed as residual funds ^diich can be 
added to the organization's reserves to cover operational and pro* 
grammatic expenses. 

Political motives ; Economic development efforts can be 
directly influenced, favorably and unfavorably, by the motives 
and attitudes of a community's political power structure which, in 
rural communities , is also often the economic power structure* 
Political leaders Who see broad community progress as an oppoirtunity 
and who interpret this to mean sufficient jobs for all who seek them, 
at wages adequate to provide economic self -sufficiency, can be 
^miong CETA's most powerful and effective allies. On the other 
hand, there may be persons within a community's political and 
econOTilc power structure who see the status quo as the most 
desirable condition and view development as a threat to leader- 
ship, political power, or even their own personal economic well 
being . 

Some of the more successful cases studied illustrate the 
skill of CETA directors in convincing political leaders of the 
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wisdom of aggressive economic development efforts and, then, seeing 
to It that those leaders received full public credit. Opposition 
from political leaders or. Indeed, the mere absence of their support 
can cause serious problems In attempting to engage In an effective 
economic development program. These range from the Inability of 
new -ventures to acquire needed iwad or building use permits to the 
failure to provide for water or sewer services that could make 
development possible. In this regard. It Is Important to note 
that some studies Indicate that the local power structure sometimes 
directly opposes economic development It does not control (95, p. 
17; 4, pp. 306-311; 39; 31). 

The decentralization of CETA planning and program operations 
has opened the way for more direct Influence to be exercised by 
local elected officials and other community leaders. Additionally, 
the private sector initiative in Title VII, as a part of the 1978 
•amendments, has as one of its stated purposes "the demonstration 
of the effectiveness of a variety of approaches to Increase the 
Involvement of the business community . . ." (CETA, Section 701). 
It has been argued that decentralization of CETA has strong 
potential for improving CETA's linkage with economic development. 
This argument rests on the fact that CETA planning now is Intended 
to Involve those most famllar with development needs and other 
economic activities in the community (50, p. 1). it seems apparent 
that decentralization of CETA has the best chance of producing 
the presumed result vAiere there are political leaders whose motives 
and programs encompass adequate jobs at adequate wages for all who 
seek them. It seems equally apparent that a CETA job creation 
program will have only marginal chances of success, at best, if 
it must somehow try to by-pass the community's established political 
and economic leaders. 

Humanis ti c motives x In some communities, economic development 
act.^v , v3c conducted zander the auspices of individuals and 

crganl. . whose primary purpose is to Improve the employment 
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pro«p«cta of th« community's disadvantaged population. Locally 
controlled community development corporations and community action 
agencies are examples of agencies, other than local governments, 
^ich may take the lead in development ef fbrts motivated by humanistic 
concerns. In this case, the developer organization can be expected 
to need help of all kinds. As a result, they "probably will be 
anxious to involve CETA and all other agencies Miich promise to 
provide additional resources and are committed to the goals of the 
development effort. 

Zn general, then, the commitment and ability of the CETA 
staff to respond to opportunities are the primary factors 
affecting linkages between CETA and community economic develop- 
ment programs. As mentioned above, control of the CETA program 
by local political and economic power structures and the attitudes 
of those structures, in turn, can have considerable affect on the 
CETA staff's commitment and ability to respond to the economic 
needs of the CETA constituency. Zn general, the willingness 
and ability of those directing local development to insist that 
newly created jobs be filled with local residents, particularly 
persons vrtio are poor and otherwise disadvantaged, is critical 
if local CETA program operators are to develop effective lixikages 
with the development efforts. 

Levels of Economic Development Planning 

Economic development not only requires the cooperation of 
many organizations and agencies but also can be planned at many 
different levels of government. Moreover, different kinds of 
economic development programs are appropriate to different 
levels of government. CETA program operators should be aware 
of these levels and the types of programs related to economic 
development «Aiich liave been atten^ted. 
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Regional : Efforts to stimulate economic development in a 
rxaral area require broad-based leadership that can be mobilized 
for problem solving and planning. However, a small diffused 
population makes mobilization of such leadership difficult in 
rural areas. Additionally, economic development efforts often 
are hindered by jurisdictional squabbling and a proliferation 
of agencies or groups trying to promote growth. Small towns 
only a few miles apart often have such intense rivalries that, 
instead of pooling resources, they work secretly to lure a firm 
to the area without letting a neighboring community know. 
Studies indicate that such industrial development strategies 
often cause local governments to pay too much for industry 
through tax concessions. This approach can reduce seriously 
the ability of governments to finance needed regional services 
(28,. p. 39-40; 95, p. 13; 55, p. 104-109) Which, in the long 
run, is detrimental to economic growth. 

The dollar value that a new job adds to the community's 
economy is elusive. The smaller the area for uHxidh the economic 
impact is desired, the lower will be the perceived impact of 
the economic multiplier, since wrkers will have a greater 
tendency to live and work outside the area. This fact underlies 
the large mutual benefits that can be observed When several 
communities pool their effbrts to develop new economic activity 
in their region (100). 

In this regard, growth centers have been suggested as a 
means of fostering rural economic development. A growth center 
strategy is designed to encourage the development of rural areas by 
concentrating investment geographically in certain rural towns. 
In this way, it may be possible to obtain the scale and conglomera- 
tion economies of urban areas While avoiding many of the diseconomies 
of those areas. 

There have been two major experiments using the growth center 
■*<^tegy in the Dhited States involving two aigenciesi The Economic 
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Oevslopment Administration (EDA) and th« i^palachlan Raglonal 
Conmlsslon (ARC)< Unfortunately/ Isoth agencies distributed their 
resources over wide areas . The ARC designated 125 areas as having 
"significant potential fbr growth." In each of the region's 60 
districts at least one "growth" center was Identified/ thereby 
is^lirlng that nearly all of Appalachla was a promising growth 
area. Inconsistent with growth center strategy, ARC's approach ' 
represents a triumph of politics over economics (27, p. 65-68; 29, 
p. 150-152). In addition, the growth center strategy has been 
criticized severely fbr its implied willingness to abandon develop- 
ment efforts in areas not identified for growth. This. is perceived 
by some to be an arbitrary use of public money to the apparent 
detrim«^it of significant segments of society. (72, p. 41) . 

States States represent an economic development plemalng 
level with the advantage of control, directly or indirectly, of 
considerable resources. Yet, state governments are close enough to 
their raral communities to have grassroot support. An examination 
of 18 states revealed that improvement of employment etnd training 
and development of vocational -technical training and adult education 
are the most frequent economic development strategies engaged in 
by state government. Diversifying the industrial base and attract- 
ing new industries account fdr the next most commonly eioployed 
measures states use to aid economic development (106) . 

National: nie Rural Development Act (ROA) of 1972 was 
designed to increase the en^loyment and income potential of 
rural areas. That act is an integration of programs to provide 
loans and grants for projects and to pr xde various essential 
services, such as fire* protection, water, waste disposal, health 
facilities and others, \iAiich often are deficient in rural areas. 
Title V of the Act called upon land grant universities to help 
rural people attain their development goals by establishing 
linkages between them and research, and extension and other 
government agencies. 




An evaluation of the 1974 to 1976 pilot phase of Title V 
concluded that generally it had been successful, although only $9 
million vas spent out of $45 million planned. More than 500 
projects were completed under REA in areas of health, housing, 
water and sewer facilities. Permanent job creation firom new or 
expanded firms vRis reported to have resulted .from many projects. 
Most projects reported their effbrts created 12. or fewer jobs, but 
some created up to 200. Mbt all projects were judged to have been 
successful, but there was a high incidence of success. It was 
found that, in some projects, more involvement of local officials 
in problem identification would have been helpftil. The evaluation 
found no one "best" rural development approach, kind of target 
area, or organizational strategy. The study suggests that a 
variety of developmental approaches can work well (41, p. 175-192). 

Interagency Relationships 

The development of linkages implies the building of coopera- 
tive relationships between and among veurious agencies. Thn more 
thorough and complex the development effort is, the greater number 
of agencies that are likely to be involved. The difficulty of 
building cooperative relationships between bureaucratic agencies 
has been doctixnented and studied extensively. - . Sxan^les of coopera- 
tion do exist, however, and some of those have involved economic 
development in rural areas (50). 73ie thrust :of this document is 
concerned with providing examples of successful linkages among 
agencies engaged in economic development efforts. It is apparent 
from this VNork and to all Who have tried to develop such linkages 
that the climate of relations among agencies ~ conflict vs. 
cooperation, competition for resources and credit vs. ^oint 
action toward goal achievement — determines ths possibilities 
for their creation. If protection of turf is more ia^rtant to 
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other agdnclea than stimulation of local economic development, a 
CETA program may be precluded from instigating or helping such 
an effort. 

In this WLnd of protectionist environment, any and all 
actions by one agency usually are interpreted by other agencies 
and actors in the political realm as attes^ts to maximize the 
resources or goal achievement of that agency. iSuccess by one 
agency may be seen as a potentieO. loss by another agency, even 
if that success might contribute to the achievement of the second 
agency's goals. Ihus, attempts by CETA to build linkages to 
the economic development efforts of another agency may be resisted 
no matter how advantageous to both parties, and their constituencies, 
such linkages mi^t seem. In such ctii^a, a third party — an 
intermediary perceived to be commlttad t:; devvlopment and not 
to the interest of any particular agency — may be able to 
build the necessary connections b<i«tween ag«&cies or groups that 
viould not be possible if eacih internet, v^ere acting separately or 
initiating the development efforts. 

In addition to the climate of reiations betwelmi community 
groups are the willingness and ability^^^^o^ 

and pursue opportunities fbr linkages . Thelar imi^ and 
initiative are of crucial iaqp6rti|nce ( 56, p^^^ 
development effort. CETA job desczriptibns do not require 
involvement in economic developnUint'%2^ 

requires the comsnitment of a great deal of tiim is 
easier for CETA personnel not to became inybived^ \^ 
development activities . If all of the btiier factors that affect 
linlcages are favorable and the CETA staff lacks imagination and 
initiative, the linkages still will not occur. On the other hand, 
imaginative and innovative staff may be frustrated by other factors. 
But, as t'^e cases included in this study of successful approaches' 
to rural job creation suggest, there are \«ays to overcome negative 
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faotora in moat anvironmanta i£ imagination and initiativa ara 
praaant and put to uaa* 

lha araa in vAiioh CBTA ataff inutgination and initiativa ara 
moat Important ia in daaling with tha major charaotariatioa o£ 
CVCK, aa thay ralata to aconomio davalepoant. ihaaa inclvidat (1) 
CETA cannot provida tha larga amounta of capital that may ba 
raquirad for davalopnanty (2) CBTA cannot ba of halp for problama 
that ara bayond tha control of tha local araa, and (3) limita on 
tha uaa of CKTA funda handicap craativa program davalopoMnt (88, 
p. 14). 

Anothar factor intarnal to tha CETA program, which ia much 
aaaiar to addraaa, ia tha maah batwaan axiating CETA program opara- 
tiona and local aconomio davalopmant naada and afforta. P8E poai- 
tiona obvioualy can ba uaad to provida aarvicaa which contributa 
nothing to aconomio davalopmant. At tha aama tima, CETA poaitiena 
might ba f undad *d.th a nonprofit community davalopmant corporation 
involvad in tha craation of a local induatrial park. Tha clianta 
of thia corporation would ba undar eontraet to hira tha partici- 
panta of local CETA training programa (26), who might ba battar 
auitad for migration to urban labor markata than for joba eraatad 
by local davalopmant afforta. Tha ralavanoa of CETA programa fbr 
thoaa afforta obvioualy will affact tha creation of linkagaa with 
tha davalopara. Tha involvamant of CETA ataff in leoal davalopmant 
planning thua ia an Important factor in eraatihg othar linkagaa. 
In ganaral, tha quality of tha CETA planning affort and tha eommit- 
mant and quality of tha CETA ataff and program ara important fao- 
tora affacting linkagaa batwaan CETA and aeendmio davalopmant 
afforta . 

radaral «nd atata lawa may provida important lavaraga to CETA 
program oparatora aaaking to eraata linkagaa with aconomio davalop- 
mant afforta. Affirmativa action raquirmanta dan ba uaad in aema 
araaa Whore iha rural peer ara alao maodsara of minority gvoupa , to 
aaeura piaeamant of CETA program partieipanta in Fadarally 
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•ttpportad d«v«lopm«at Aotivitl«i. Aa iavortaat praesdmt for 
this has hmma sstsbli^sd by ths Tsnn«ss««-Tea<bigb«« Prejsot in 
m; isslppl and Alab«M (24y 96). A new Vsdsral Um, ths Gommmity 
Briavsstasat Act of 1977 > my prevlds ussful Isvsrags to sfferts 
to find oapltal for dsvslopsMnt In rural oonasaltlss Which havs 
b««B sffsetlvsly rsd-llnsd in ths past, mis availability of 
capital nay fkoilitats local dcvslopoMUt sfforts plannsd and 
dirsctsd by rural ocoiDtaiitiss thsawslvss. As already ootsd* such 
sfforts ars mors liksly to focus on plaoing local pscpls in nsir 
jobs than ars dsvslepmsnt sfforts that crsats nsw industrial 
iastallatioas fundsd by largs firms with hsadquartsrs slsswhsrs 
(26). 

SXMMAlOr 

Ihs rsvisw of ths litsraturs rsvsals a nssd for sconemic 
dsvsloposnt in rural arsas nAsrs rssidsnts havs suf fsrsd from 
shifts in ths rural sconemy. Ovsr ths past 180' ysars* ths nation ' 
has movsd from an sconemy bassd on natural rssourcss to an industrial 
sconeny. As a rssult* rural rssidsnts havs bssn forced to adapt 
by rslocatiag to urban csntsrs and by changing lifs stylss. 
This scencmically motivatsd migration has had a profound offset 
on Amsricaa society, for this rsason* social scientists ars 
sxamining ways in irtxich ths rural snvironmsnt may bs managsd 
to provids a livsliheod for ths rsmaiaiag rural citissns and 
for thess who* by choics* prsfsr a rural snvironmsnt. 

Thsrs ars fivs Xsy slsmeats in sconemic ^svslopmsnti 
matsrialSf monsy* marksts* manpower and mpnagsmsnt. Obviously 
two of ths rivs "M's" fall within ClTA's bailiwick — manpower 
and management. Qie balance of the Icey elsments nssdsd usually 
must bs obtalnsd from non-CBTA sources. This calls for collabora- 
tion with a variety of other organisations > including ths privets 
sscter. ' Ths psrcsivsd purpess of ths sconemic development program* 
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thtt I«v«lfl at vAildh planning occurs, and th« ralatlonshlps among 
tha various aganclas Involvad all Influanca CETA linkages vdth 
economic dsvslopmant. Ths natural rasourcs basa, social overhead 
capital, human rescurces, legal constraints, cultural and community 
attitudes and leadership of rural communities combine to impact on 
a community's economic development program. Tliese factors set the 
parameters vrithin %ihlelh CETA must operate to realize its own 
economic development objectives. 

The many examples cited throughout this chapter establish a 
positive rationale for CETA involvement in economic development. 
Given that CSTA's purpose is to increase the earning capacity of 
the unemployed and underemployed, there are practical reasons for 
CETA to be linked with economic development. Ihe bottom line is 
that CETA contributions to economic development have the- potential 
for increasing the participation of CETA clients in the local economy. 

Operators of rural CETA programs continue to express considerr 
able frustration at their inability to address the basic employment 
needs of the rural poor. Aiding migration to urban areas is un- 
appealing for a auBiber of reasons, including the desire of many 
rural residents to continue to live in rural areas and the compound- 
ing of problems in urban areas Milch result from the continuing 
influx of people. That more jobs are needed in rural areas before 
CSTA's goals can be achieved perhaps is understood better by rural 
program operators than by anyone else. In the long term, the 
creation of jobs Which accompany economic development is the 
only way to resolve this dilemma. CETA program operators can 
enhance their own success by actively pursuing effective linkages 
with other agencies engaged in community-wide economic development 
efforts. Ttim remainder of this monograph will suggest ways in 
Which the planners and operators of CETA programs can support 
these economic development activities in rural areas. 
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CHAPTER ZI 



STUDYING THE CASE STUDIES 



Oiis Chapter r«£l«ct8 upon trradt, pattarnt, or commonali- 
tl«s that hmcomtr apparent from an analysis of-ths cass studlss 
o£ Innovatlva CETA linkagas to aconoulo davalopmant projacts In 
rural araas. Tha chaptar attanpts to axplaln how soma o£ the 
aconomlc davalopmant prlnciplas workad whan appllad by local 
CETA program officials, out of this Intagrated analysis coma 
soma Intarasting dlscovarias, including What ara parcaivad to ba 
four distinct modals for CETA linkad aconomic davalopmant programs. 

SOCIAL/CULTURAL CONTEXT WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 

Tha succass of any CBTA program hingas on tha dagraa of 
"fit* tha program has with its community or anvironmant. This 
is particularly trua of an aconomic davalopmant CETA linkad pro- 
gram. Soma distinct trands and commonalitias amargad ftom an 
analysis of tha anvironmant of tha 20 salaotad programs. Tha 
particular innovativa aspact of aach program rafl acts that pro- 
gram's attampt to maintain its fit with its anvironmant. Tha 
anvironmantal paramatars that sasm to influanca tha program 
dasigns and outcomas hava to do with tha eharactaristlcs of 
tha population, tha political anvironmant, tha community's 
cultural valuas , social ovarhaad capital of tha anvironmant 
and tha rasourca basa. Thasa factors ara axaminad in datail 
in tha following sactions. 
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Population Characterlatlca 



Mlth tha axcaptlon of tha Harvard Oaalgn Projact loeatad 
In Canibrldga, Maaaadhuaatts , all caaaa atudlad vara dlstlnctlvaly 
rtsral in thair aattlnga. In aach of tha rural caaaa atudlad, 
farm amploynant vfaa daellnlng vAiaraaa amploymant In light manu- 
facturing waa rival ad only by anqploymant In govammant aarvlcaa, 
domlnatad by public achool amploymant. l]h«nqploymant rataa In 
rural araaa war a uaually high, although thara wara aoma notabla 
axcaptlonar thaaa baing in Taxaa and Kantucky. A congpariaon of 
unamploymant rataa and par capita and family incomaa auggaatad 
that conviling unamploymant data in rural araaa la aubjact to 
graatar arror than in urban cantara. Gbly in Tftxaa waa tha • 
unanqploymant rata low (2.2%). Thara, a phanomanon axiatad 
Wharaby an aconomlc davalppnant projact waa initiatad in a 
community that waa intporting workars to aupply naadad manpowar. 
Tha low unamploymant rata affaotad tha valua of tha tachnical 
aarvicaa thia program of farad to small buainaaaiaan. 

Out migration from rural araaa waa anothar charactariatic 
of aach of tha atudy altaa. Ragardlaaa of tha unamploymant 
rataa, young workara batwaan tha agaa of 24 and 44 aithar wara 
coimmitlng or raloeating to Whara thara wara joba. Thia drain 
of tha moat productive mambara of tha work forca alarmad many 
of tha communitiaa atudlad. « 

Tha moat markad faaturaa of tha populationa in tha atudy 
altaa wara tha aparaanaaa of tha population and tha incidanca 
of povarty. Par capita incomaa ganarally rangad from $1,200 
par yaar to $3,400 par yaar with Ruak County, Wiaconsin, baing 
tha only atudy aita with an unuaally high par capita incoma, 
$4,443, Which atill waa lowar than tha national avaraga of $4,572. 
Tha population at or balow povarty laval incomaa avaragaa 20 par 
cant acroaa all atudy altaa. Rural raaidanta tand to produca mora 
of thair own food than do urban raaidanta, a fact that may 



offset the poverty factor to some extent. With the exception 
of the Moapa Indian Reservation In Nevada, more disadvantaged 
populations studied were located In the rural South than In any 
other region. Ohemployed people seemed to have higher living 
standards In the Midwest sites than In other regions. The census 
data standards reflecting per capita Incomes and Incidence of 
poverty support this observation. 

Political Environment 

In approximately half of the programs studied, local government 
posed resistance to the economic development effort. This was 
generally correlated with programs that aimed their services toward 
minority groups, such as Mexican-Americans and blacks. Those 
projects vfaich had the support of local elected officials achieved 
more significant outcomes and reported fewer problems. Typical 
problems enumerated by projects facing resistance of the local 
power structure weres 

• lhabillty to secure venture capital from 
local lending institutions 

• Difficulty in overcoming zoning (land use, 
building use) restrictions and other regulatory 
requirements 

• Difficulty in accessing markets for goods produced 

• Difficulty in affecting good working relationships 
with agencies that could provide needed resources. 

By contrast, in those projects in which the government 
played an active role in facilitating the economic development 
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program » the prograna in every Instance resulted In expansion 
of business and industry in the conmunity; e.g., a 100 acre 
industrial park, relocation of new industries to the area, an 
increase in social overhead capital and the generation of a 
substantial number of new jobs. Projects combating resistance 
from the local political structure generated fewer new jobs 
and did so with far greater Investment of agency resources. 
It is clear that linkages with local government officials are 
Important to successful economic development. 

• 

Cultural Values of the Community 

Of the. 20 cases studied, seven showed sdme form of pre- 
judice to be a shaper of the programs' activities and a 
determlnwt of the programs' outcomes. In these seven cases, 
there was notably leas support from the private sector, and there 
tended to be greater resistance from the elected officials. 
There was at least the suspicion on the part of many program 
operators that many problems encountered in reaching their 
economic objectives were related to their identification 
with a minority group. In the case of the CEP program in 
Michigan, the prejiidice was originally directed to welfare 
recipients. Where racial prejudice had generated strong 
frictions between segments of the community, it proved to be a 
deterrent to economic development. Businesses reftssed to 
relocate in conmtmlties torn by racial strife. In the several 
examples Where this vas observed, both the economic development 
program and the community suffered. It is important to note 
that those in charge did not seem to be aware of the cause- 
effect relationship between the conflict and the local economy. 

Nearly all the rural carnxmanitiea" stud led can be character- 
ized as closed societies dominated by political a; d economic 
elites. A strict code of behavior prevailed, and outsiders 
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w«r« dlstrus'hsd. Ev«n among those ecniinunltles totally supportive 
of the economic development program » there was resistance to out- 
siders vftiose behavior varied from established standards. The 
issue of local control over planning of such projects takes on 
greater significance in light of these findings. 

Residents of rural areas are regarded by business managers 
intezviewed as having a stronger viork ethic especially in the 
Midwest and Northeast regions of the country..: The pattern of low 
paying, routine production work industries preceding industries 
with requirements for a skilled labor fbrce held true in these 
studies. In each example where businesses requiring a slcilled labor 
force had located in the areas, firms employing sewing machine 
operators' or other unskilled workers had located there first. 
This confirms the literature's suggestion that industry is attracted 
to rural areas that demonstrate a disciplined work fbrce. Firms 
offering low paying semi-skilled jobs may serve a useful function 
in economically depressed communities by establishing the 
work force needed to attract more desirable employers. 

Resources Available to the Community 

Poor roads and little or no public transportation emphasize 
the isolation of rural cc nnunities. Many rural residents live 
miles from paved highways which limits their access to training 
add jobs. This isolation flso impacts on economic development by 
limiting a potf-atial «np. oyer's access to markets and raw materials. 
This was a par-JLcul* - •'i^ idiment cited by the Farm Wbrkers/Small 
Farmers Training Program in Epes, Alabama. It also was cited as a 
problem by the Greene-Hale Sewing Cooperative and East Carolina 
Industries. '*Off the beaten path" may well be a phrase coined 
by a traveler passing through Hyde County, North Carolina. 

These areas also ara characterized by limited agency resources . 
Generally, community action programs and public schools were the 
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only social/educational agencies that could be identified. The 
exceptions are the rural counties in Western Alabama Where two 
of the projects v«re located. There, not even a comniunity action 
agency existed. It is not unusual, however, for community action 
agencies that do operate in extremely rural areas to have limited 
political or economic clout. Therefore, they have little or no 
participation in economic development efforts vftiieh affect so 
many of these agencies* clients. 

For the most part, social overhead capital vms represented 
by tax supported institutions. In rural communities that are 
economically depresseed, the tax base often is not sufficient to 
provide those amenities that make the community an attractive 
environment for business. The best social overhead capital was 
observed in midwestern regions vAiere an array of social service 
organizations seemed available to assist residents in rural 
areas. -The Midwest also had the most extensive vocational - 
teOhnical facilities available to train members of the labor 
force . 

The limited rural tax base is offset in the Midwest by 
heavy capitaJ investments from state governments. This results 
in sparsely populated rural conmunities with good highway systems, 
schools, and other support semrices. This may explain Why 
projects in the Midwest appear to have fkred better and produced 
more significant outcomes than did projects in other regions. 

It is very common to find natural resources at the study 
0ites limited to vast acreages of arable land. In some instances 
this is augmented by marketable timber, but none of the sites was 
located in an area with unusual natural beauty, mineral 
deposits, or other exceptional resources. Each program essentially 
built its economic development activity around v/hatever resource 
base ^s available. 

Although none of the study sites reveals an abundance of 
natural resources, imagination and ingenuity were key to the 
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conversion o£ some element of the natural resource base into a 
marketable product. Ebr exanple, in Rutland, Vermont, the program 
took advantaoff of vacant buildings and converted them into business 
sites. lu aelma, Alabama, the same approach was taken with an 
abandoned Air Force base. Ih Spring Lake, Utah, old apartments 
were converted into income-producing housing for mi.grant and 
seasonal farm workers. In Ladysmith, Wisconsin, trees were con- 
verted into baby furniture. In Pennsylvania; officials capitalized 
on the locality's history — a "natural" resource that is playing 
a more prominent role in economic ventures in many areas. In Nevada, 
the Paiute Indians took advantage of the desert sunshine's solar 
heat to grow tomatoes for the nearby Las Vegas market. 

PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

Hovr and why did these 20 economic development programs succeed? 
Could any CETA prime sponsor replicate these ^fxamples? The answers 
to these questions are revealed in an examination of the character- 
istics of the programs themselves. The programs' origins, the roles 
CETA played in the economic development activities, and the resources 
required by the economic development programs offer some clues to 
their success. 

Origin of the Program 

How did these programs get started? What were the motiva- 
tions? An analysis of the origins of the 20 programs .«hows that 
half were motivated purely by econonic concerns Whiit- t).a other 
half were motivated primarily by humanistic concemr: , 
the programs analyzed were organized by persons willir t»ic« 
considerable risk in order to Improve the economy of t.^^-.t 
communities. Generally, these people either were leaders of 
local government units who had the welfare of the community & . 
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th«ir Charge or vwr« bualn«ia laadsrs grouped in organiaatlona auch 
af chaidbara of eommarea and induatrial davalopmant commiaalona . 

Tha othar tan projacta mv motivated primarily by 
hunaniatic eoncarna. Thaaa aeonomie vcnturaa wara organizad to 
maat tha naada of a apacific targat group, unamployad or undar- 
amployad, uaually poor and, in moat inatancaa, auffaring 
additional artificial barriara to an^loymant. Exanplaa includat 
tha "noncompatltiva". vorkara program? poor blacka In tha South 
Who banafitad from tha programa aponaorad by tha Conaortium for 
tha Davalopmant of tha Rural Southaaat; tha migrant and aaaaonal 
farm workara Who baeauaa of raligion and athnic origina wara 
not aaaily abaorbad into tha traditional Utnh labor markat? and 
tha poor black fara workara in Nbrth Carolina vftio daaparataly 
naadad opportunitiaa for amploymant and joba that wuld provida 
adaquata auatananea for thair familiao. 

Tha Moapa Indian Raaarvation in ETavada eharaotarizad both 
qualitiaa. Bxa Ttibal Council waa tha govaming body raaponaibla 
for tha walfara of that coraunity. At tha aama tima, council manibara 
wara vary cloaa to tha paopla and aaw thair naada for joba, 
additional ravanuaa, and tha aaaantiala of a good Ufa that ara 
available to moat othar Amarlcana. 

Economic davalopmant programa motivated by human aarvice 
needw eafliibited a hJLgher incidence of uncoordinated planning, and 
lack of aupport from the economic and political eatabliahment . 
In theae inatancea, economic development occurred by chance 
rather than by deaign. Planning waa negligible and no deliberate 
reaearch or analyaia of factora affecting the economy took 
place. On the other hand, the programa purauing purely economic 
goala appeared to be better planned, to utilize profeaaional 
ataff, to have the aupport of the buaineaa community and local 
elected officiala, and to liave fewer implementation problema. 

In almoat every caae, deficient planning accounted for 
moat of the problema encountered. The majority of theae programa 
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just happened as a conaequance of one good Idaa leading to 
another with the expectation that somehow the results would 
be beneficial. 

In most cases, a CETA-provlded work force was a critical 
resource to an economic development effbrt. Bdwever, In only, 
three or four cases could CET21 take the credit as the initiator 
of the economic development activity. Overall, CETA usually 
did not play the major role in initiating economic development 
programs studied. The cause seems to be CZTA'slack of orienta- 
tion to economic development both at the national level and at 
the local program operation level. 

Resources Required 

"How" may be more interaating than "vAiy" . The key elementa 
o^ economic development — money, management ^ materlala, markets, 
and manpower — must come together if economic developqie'nt is to 
occur. Yet, the cases studied, with the exception of Bairvard 
Design in Cambridge, are located in rural areas with limited 
resource bases and usually lacking in social overhead capital. 
Qow these programs mustered the resources necessary for economic 
development is as exciting an example of human ingenuity as it 
is of perseverance . :. - . 

MATERIALS t The source of materials is usually a local 
natural resource that is exploited by the CETA/economic development 
activity. Itorth Carolina eels ware fbund to be not ao repulaive 
When they could be aold for a dollar a pound. Farmera in Alabama 
learned that the difference between juat ralaing plga and awine 
herd management ahowa up on the aaaet aide of their ledgera. 'Che 
land, the aun, a apeclal climate, old buildings, eela, lumber— all 
of theae materlala were utilized by one or more of the 20 dlatlnct 
economic development programa. .It waa in making the beat .uae of 
available local reaourcea that real entrepreneurahlp waa demonatrated . 
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MANPOWER* CETA generally excelled as the provider of 
manpower for economic development activities through the public 
service employment (PSE) program, OJT or work experience 
projevcs. CSTA also provided the skills and labor fbrce needed 
for businesses to survive by training the new hires . Sometimes 
the training programs were designed so that skill development 
coincided with the production of goods and services required to 
further the local economic development program. This represented 
CETA's most substantial contribution to the economic development 
process. At the same time, the result of this contribution — 
jobs for CETA participants — provided the greatest incentive 
for CETA programs to participate in that process. Frequently, 
the trainees or the PSE participants benefited directly from 
the economic, development program by gaining desirable unsubsidized 
new jobs. Remaining within CETA's regulatory requirements. While 
still meeting the objectives of productivity and service, 
sometimes stretched the ingenuity of CETA program operators. 
Kj%vertheles8 , it was done with amasdLng frequency Which suggests 
that it is a reasonable ed.ternative for every CETA program 
director to explore. 

HABKETSt Markets were the one economic development element 
that remained beyond the direct control of the programs. The 
challenge is to identify a market vAiere needs match the money, 
management, manpower and materials available fdr development. 
Thm Moapa Indian tomato project, the Clackamas County quilting 
project. Harvard Design, East Carolina Industries, the strawberry 
cooperative, and the Oreene-flale Sewing Cooperative are 
examples of projects that identified markets fdr specific products 
and then responded to those market needs by producing those 
products. On the other hand, the Mbirbh Carolina day care 
centers offer an example of how the CETA program operator 
identified the need fbr day care for its program participants. 
The CETA program providsd the mechanism by Which the day care 
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centers v«r« established and then became a dhief client, thereby 
providing a market fbr the services it generated. 

The Gratiot County Overall Economic Development Plan called 
for the conversion of locally grown surplus com into ethyl alcohol 
to be mixed with gas to form gasohol . Uie intention is to move into 
an emerging market by creating a product that is competitive with 
gasoline. At the same time, byproducts of the alcohol process are 
to be used as cattle feedr to meet an established need in Michigan 
for beef. Manipulating the market in one instance While simul- 
taneously responding to an established market need is an astute 
approach to economic development. 

Accessing an existing market can present problems in trans- 
portation costs when the economic development venture is some 
distance from that market. This problem may be so substantial as 
to preclude an otherwise financially viable economic development 
activity. A determination of the proper response to or manipulation 
of market needs is a major determinant in the relative success or 
failure of all economic development programs, including those in 
vAilch CSTA programs participate. 

MANAGEMENT » It is true that if sufficient money is available, 
good management can be hired. However, it is also true that if 
"good management" is available money usually can be acquired. 
"Good management," in this sense, is defii:ed as the capability to 
plan, organize, control, and evaluate a business or financial 
activity. These skills may be possessed by one individual or a 
group of individuals working in concert. 

Some programs solved their management problems by the acqui- 
sition of needed expertise from various agencies. For Instance, 
the community development corporations provided the control, evalua- 
tion, and organization of an economic development activity, but 
EDA provided the expertise fbr planning and securing funds. 

The Moapa Indians used funds allotted as condensation fbr 
past Federal "misdeeds" to purchase the management capability 
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n««d«d to Mtabllah th« tonato 9r«ttnhous«s «a « viabl* businasr. 
Oonv«ra«ly« th« Michigan CEP Program us«d its nanagMsnt •zp«rtla« 
to acquire th« funds to andsxvrits soononic dsvslopmsnt. 

Good nsnsgsmsnt %«s ths s«eond nost frsqusntly eitsd slsBsnt 
in tsziBS of its inportancs to sconoodc dsvslopnsnt. CETA programs* 
as a rula, do not nomally includa among thair taehnical axparta 
buainaaa aeoncniata or financiara or paraona yJtio can giva adviea 
in thaaa araaa* Gonaaquantly* ataff manib«ra amployad to managa 
aocial programa or provida amploymant and training aarvicaa find 
thamsalvsa in rolas for %Aiieh thair background* azparianea* and 
•ducation hava not praparad tham. Laaming aa thay go* aoma CXTA 
managara ara adapt at acquiring tha languaga and undaratanding of 
aconomic davalopmant. Othara find thia multi-faeatad aubjact araa 
foraign to thair natura* thair azparianca* or thair primary intaraats. 
0am aolution to thia problam ia to aequira tha axpartiaa naadad to 
conduct narkat atndiaa or prapara loan applications through linJcagas 
with anothar comnnnity aganey or govanaant antity. lha CEP pr og r a m 
in Michigan is an axampla of how CETA program staff utilisad tha 
sarvicas of aconomic daivalopmant apacialists in tha Stata Oapartmant 
of Conmarca until thay avantually vara abla to aequira aimilar 
aspartiaa in<-houaa. 

Thara ia no qoaation that tha tacSmical know-how to plan 
and eoordinata plans for tha kay ali ant s in aconomic davalopmant 
is critical to a program's success. Ooggad parsistanea and laaming 
through trial and arror avantualXy will suoeaad as is avidanead by 
a nnmbar of tha casas studiad. ma mw mr, it is a tima consuming* 
somatiaaa damoralizing proeass %ihidh is not cost affaetiva. Ona 
of tha most important laamlngs fbr CETA from this study is tha 
naad for taehnical and managamant eapabilty focusad on aconomic 
davalopmant. Tbo fraquantly* aconomic davalopmant programs wars 
managad by ataff with othar raaponsibilitiaa. Jbb dairalopara* 
eounaalora* and aganey diraetora had too many damands on thair 
tima to ba affaetiva aconomic davalopmant managara. Likawiaa* 
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p«ppl« %ftio can attrvtt as counaalora, social yiotkmrm and adnin- 

i^tif^tora ganarally do not hava tha raquiaita ■kill« for conducting 
narkat atudiaa, siting EEA grant applications, nagotiating bank 
loans, or planning a manufacturihg procaaa. 

MONETt Monay, baing that magical ingradiant of %«iich draams 
and aeonomic davalopmant projacta ara mada, was, not aurpriaingly, 
tha noat difficalt rasourca to acquira. On tha othar hand, if 
nonay ¥«a availabla, all tha othar alananta could ba purchaaad. 
Nhila rao-«y aaldon waa availabla or, tAian availabla only in liaitad 
amounta, av«ry caaa atudiad confrontad tha problam of acquiring 
capital . 

A quick count of \itiara tha monay cama from ahowa tha fbllo*iingr 
Is it a aurpriaa to laam that tha iDoat fraquant aourca of capital 
waa tha privata s Victor? Eight of tha 20 projacta aacurad all or 
part of tha raquirad capital fron privata landing inatitutiona or 
invaatora. lha naxt moat fraquant aourca of vantura capital %faa 
tha U.S. Oapartaant of Cbonarea, Economic Oavalopnant Adniniatration 
(EDA). Savan projacta wara fundad through EOA granta. Cloaa 
bahind EDA «Aa tha old Offica of Economic Opportunity (OEO), now 
known aa tha Community Sarvicaa Adminlatration (CSA). Six of tha 
aeonomic davalopmant programs racaivad funda from thia aourca. 

lha Dapartaant of Houaing and Utban Davalopmant (HXJD) %iaa a 
aourca of capital for t%Ro of tha projacta. Bowavar, HUD granta ara 
in many inatancaa largar than othar Padaral granta. Alaoat $1.5 
million in BUD monay ia pladgad to tha Hoapa Indian Projact in 
contrast to an SDA grant of $68, 000. Parhapa tha diatinctly rural 
natura of tha sitas mada tha projacta laas likaly candidataa fbr 
BUD fmds. 

Oa tha othar hand, tha Faraars Boma Administration (FmHA) 
providad vantura capital to only t%io of tha projaets studiad. 
lha fltaall Businass Mministration (SBA) wis citad only onca aa 
a sourca of vantura capital. 
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Capital requlrciMnta also w«r« satisfied through a variety of 
other sources. Most of these soxuraes were local governmental- 
states* cities or counties-- chambers of commerce, or business 
people organized into economic development associations. Fburteen 
of the 20 programs studied had linked with one or more of these 
other orgarlsatlons to gain some portion of their required capital. 

A unique arrangement for financing economic ventures in 
depressed areas was found in Cambridge, Massachusetts (and 
included in this study despite its non-rural location) . Ihere, 
the State of Massacliusetts provides funds to aid econoirdc develop- 
mant In the depressed areas, rural or urban. The organiaation 
charged with the responsibility of administering these funds is 
the Community envelopment Finance COrporatien, (CDFC) . CDFC 
examines applications fbr venture capital. Where risks are 
pruden-t, CDFC Invests funds in the foia of loans or stock purchases 
to aid private enterprise in economically depressed communities. 
A condition of this investment is that a community development 
corporation (CDC) have sufficient control of the enterprise to 
assure that it meets a "public purpose" . A public purpose is 
defined as providing employment in an area of high unemployment. 
The requirements that a CDC must sponsor the private enterprise 
and that the end result must mee-t a public purpose assure that 
the $10 million appropriated by the State of mssachusetts to 
support this economic development program goes to the neediest 
areas in the stat^^. 

Other methods used by CSTA programs to obtain money fbr 
economic development activity include bake sales and the actual 
soliciting of donations by non-profit ventures. 

The major problems CETA programs encounter in obtaining 
money center upon the lengthy bureaucratic process characteristic 
of Federal grants. The Farmers Home Administration was criticized 
for having a lengthy application process that required diligence 
«Bd persistence to impact. The Sknall Business Administration was 
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characterized by some aa fairly unsympathetic to small businesses 
vihich were high risk enterprises* Bankai were not likely to provide 
loans if the ""deal was not packaged** properly. It also was found 
that structures and equipment built or purchased with Federal 
grant funds could not be used as collateral for working capital 
loans • 

Local governments raised money through appropriations from 
tax revenues or through low interest rate bonds # usually industrial 
revenue bonds. One of the easier procedures. for obtaining capital 
involves a local government donation of land .that then is used 
as collateral for bank loetns for the needed physical plant. 

The key to obtaixiing adequate financing seemed to be associated 
more with the skills of the program's management than with the 
nature of the project or even the financial risks involved. 
Management appeared to be the second most critical element in CETA 
economic development activities. 

CETA's Roles : 

Since CETA funds czuinot be used for venture capital, CETA's 
roles essentially are limited to the provision of manpower or 
training of manpower. This is not to say that CETA's roles are 
necessarily restrictive. Manpower can mean a work force able to 
manufacture a product, build the facilities that. are needed, or 
manage and plan the activity. Since manpower is one of the 
principal resources needed for most economic ventures, this 
is a significant contribution. 

In no fewer than 16 of the 20 cases studied, training was 
one of CETA*s roles in the economic development project. Training 
seemed to be divided equally between classrooa training and on- 
the-* job training. Several innovative training activities were 
identified • One of these was vestibule training incorporated 
with on«the«-job training in Hopkinsville, Kentucky. There, the 
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state prime sponsor demonstrated considerable Innovatlveness In 
acquiring Instructors from organized labor and securing construction 
equipment fior training purposes from Federal government surplus. 
CEP, In Michigan, has developed considerable expertise in 
customizing training for particular employers. This program's 
consistent success in this endeavor has merited considerable 
acclaim among private businesses in Michigan*. . . 

The unusual mode of training for small farmers in Alabama is 
both effective and innovative. Classroom training there is coupled 
with on-the-job coaching by aui Instructor. This means the Instructor 
visits individual farms to see that the classroom instructions are 
carried out and practiced with the requisite skill. 

It is common among all these program* that the training 
employed was practical and, in many instances, productive. Many 
of the resources required fbr the economic development venture 
came about as a consequence of practical training that yielded 
some product — a renovated building, a cleared site fbr an in- 
dustrial park, farm produce or baby furniture. Training was quick, 
skill-specific and generally taught by experienced craftsmen rather 
than educators, unlike the general skills training often provided 
by educational institutions. The focus was to develop workers 
with the specific skills required to further the overall economic 
development program with vtolch CETA was engaged. . There were numerous 
illustrations of how CETA's traditional role as trainer of unemployed 
people could be shaped by the needs of the economic development 
activity. This resulted in very profitable training— training 
that reportedly resulted in placements into unsUbsldlzed en^loyment 
at the remarkably high rate of 85 to 95 per cent. 



INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 



In every example of CETA linked with economic development 
studied, there was a minimum of three organizations working in 
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concert to provide resources needed for success « The median 
was much higher — generally five to six agencies would be involved 
as siibstantive contributors to the program. In nearly all cases, 
these interagency relationships were formalized through oral agree- 
ments rather than written ones. When written interagency agreements 
existed r they were in the form of grants, subgrants or contracts. 
The principal actor or sponsor of the economic development program 
would be the one managing, coordinating and controlling the 
activities. Many times the lead agency's relationships with helping 
agencies would fluctuate over the course of time. A helping agency 
might contribute what it felt was appropriate and have no subsequent 
involvement. It was observed, however, that early, positive involve- 
ment of all participants in the economic development program tended 
to aid in the creation of a helpful community atmosphere. The 
agency Whose direct contribution was no longer needed still could 
offer moral support and give assistance merely by maintaining a 
continuing attitude of support and approval. 

The ease with \^ich resources can be tapped is enhanced when 
the sponsor of the economic development program is a community-based 
organization with multiple funding sources and greater flexibility 
as an agency. Fbr instance, the Utah Migrant Council is a community- 
based organization serving migrant and seasonal farm workers. It 
receives funds from CSA, CETA, and other sources to provide various 
kinds of services to migrant and seasonal farm workers. The Utah 
Migrant Council was able to move much more effectively to promote 
economic development by having access to resources that normally 
would have to be obtained from separate agencies. 

Successful interagency coordination seemed to result when 
agencies shared both common missions and common objectives. For 
instamce, the expansion of the private sector is a desirable 
outcome for a chamber of commerce, a local government, and a 
CETA program. Therefore, they are natural allies in an economic 
development venture. Likewise, a community action agency Which 
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is concerned with the plight of disadvantaged people is generally 
willing to join forces with another agency generating jobs for 
the unemployed* 

Political rivalries, too, at least of the traditional' 
Democrat vs. Republican variety, often can be laid aside in the 
interest of community economic development. As vas observed in 
one multi-county effort vAiere Democratic and Republican differ- 
ences had at times forestalled needed cooperation, "Getting 
credit for helping to create new jobs is good politics in any- 
body's party." 

Rivalries among agencies did not seem to be a problem in 
the successful programs studied, although the literature suggested 
it would be.' Nb project cited conflicts with agency partners 
Which precluded reaching economic objectives. Basically, organi- 
zations with common missions and contributable resources seemed 
to work together with leadership provided by persons representing 
the greatest collection of management and technical Icnow-how. 
It is noted that seldom did an agency act beyond its traditional 
role. An exception was CEP in Michigan, ^ich, by becoming 
expert in community development, is moving beyond the traditional 
CETA roles of job training and public en^loyment. 

It is clear that economic development is a task sufficiently 
challenging to encourage interested parties to band together to 
gain strength from numbers and combined resources. Seldom does 
one organization or agency have control of all of the five elements 
required for economic development. It is mandatory, then, that a 
coalition be formed of ^ieh the private sector is frequently a 
significant member. In some instances, the private sector played 
a leadership role, as exemplified by the B&rvard Design and Kbrs 
projects. Generally, however, the private sector is more likely 
to be a beneficiary of the process rather than a partner. Banks 
made loans to the projects because of expected profitability. 
Industry expanded because it ^s in its best business interest. 



In summary, many possible relationships may evolve v«ien an 
economic development program is undertaken. Agencies which par- 
ticipate most often do so because their mission (i.e., serve 
disadvantaged people or make a profit) will be best served by 
that participation. Therefore, it is prudent to establish 
clearly and precisely the possible benefits from an economic 
development program and to identify those agencies or organi- 
zations to Which these benefits will accrue and how. In turn, 
determining the most likely beneficiaries identifies those 
agencies, organizations or individuals that are most likely 
contributors to the economic development program. 

PROGRAM OUTCOMES 

Outcomes from the programs studied have been -varied and 
numerous. Some were planned or anticipated; others were 
totally unexpected . 

An example of the latter is that very few of these programs 
expected to learn quite so much of vAiat not to do in carrying 
out economic development as they did — and ^ -rhaps some of the 
greatest benefits are from these leaumings. For example, community 
support frequently depended upon the labels used to describe the 
participants. A program to help handicapped workers won favor 
only vftien the label was changed to "non-conpe-uitive job seekers." 
l^parently, the community felt that there were sufficient pro- 
grams for the handicapped. Similarly, en^loyers participated in 
training programs designed to help un«Bployed-. people after 
declining to participate in programs for "welfare recipients . " 

Another learning was that the preservation of the status 
quo in a closed society may be considered more important to the 
economic and political establishment than economic prosperity. 
Some rural communities. ^hun economic development because it 
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threatena th« community vdth new people, new Ideas and changes 
in a comfortable, way of life for many community members. 

On the more positive side, program operators have learned 
that the elderly,, the alcoholic, handicapped, offenders and other 
"non-competitive" workers can be the backbone of a successful 
manufacturing firm; that by irerely knowing how to package a loan 
properly, the small business owner can access capital for business 
expansion from private lending institutions; that local people 
sharing a common cause and a common concern can band together 
out of mutual need and pride in their community to overcome 
staggering odds to develop a thriving economy. 

But there are many other more tangible outcomes of these 
programs. In the course of their history, collectively, the 20 
projects reportedly have generated more than 7,000 new jobs. 
These projects have increased incomes v*iich, in tvorn, have brought 
about increased spending on goods and services yih±ch has further 
increased community employment. More taxes were paid, vfeich 
provided local government a more stable tax base and the funds 
for additional public services to expand the social overhead 
capital. Simultaneously, services needed in the community are . 
provided! by these projects: day care fbr children of seasonal 
farm workers, job training for elderly and other nonrcompetitive 
workers, housing for migrants. 

Outcomes of the programs studied often defied quantitative 
evaluation. Programs were not evaluated in formal ways; fre- 
quently, local persons v«re not familiar with exactly how many 
jobs were generated by a specific project. Bfor had the indirect 
job creation benefits from the economic development activity been 
systematically evaluated. 

What did stick in the minds of local persons vas that the 
Federal government provided only money and did not always do 
that in a particularly gracious or timely manner. It «ias mostly 
through local people, working in concert, that substantial barriers 
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to •conomic development v«re overcorfiw. c.binr message from 

the cases studied Is that success is related to a community's 
vd.llingness to help itself. Given the leadership and «;« belief 
that it was possible, successful turning about of a depiessed 
economy »as a function of substantial local effort and tima. 

PROGRAM MODELS 

The integrative analysis of the 20 case studies reveals four 
distinct conceptual models for economic development -CETA linked 
programs. These models generally can be characterized by the 
function that CETA served as a member of the economic development 
coalition. These four functions are: 

e Income Generation —provision of manpower for production 
of goods and services 

• Infrastructure —provision of materials and resources 

e Promotion —promotion of the locale for new business 

e Economic Development Intermediary — provision of 
management or technical expertise. 

With the possible exception of the promotion of the area, the 
models relate to functions that are identified as one of the key 
elements of economic development. 

Each model has a distinct pattern in terms of agency link- 
ages, private sector involvement, role of community leaders and 
elected officials, sources of ventxare capital, and the problems 
that typify its implementation. In the' following sections, 
the four models aire discussed. Examples of case studies that 
typify each model are provided as part of a summary chart at the 
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conclusion of this chapter, iheaa are generalizations from the 
case studies, and only further research can determine their 
relative strength and endurance as models. 

Income Generation Mode l 

This model may be the most interesting and is the most 
frequently demonstrated model in the case studies. Bere, CETA 
activities generally are limited to public service employment 
and v»ork eacperience. Although training is an outcome of this 
activity, it does not play as large a role as it does in other 
models. 

For this model, CETA provides the manpower to produce salable 
goods and aerviees Which generate revenues. These revenues, in 
turn, enable the economic development program to beccrae self- 
sustaining. At that time, the CETA participants are employed, and 
further CETA stibsidy is unnfteessary. The obvious advantage of 
this model is that CETA can choose to continue subsidizing the 
work force and use the revenue generated by the production of 
goods or services to expand its operations and to serve additional 
people. This is an especially useful model ^en the target groups 
are non-competitive workers and unemployment rates are high. 

■Die need for venture capital is critical to the success of 
this model. Community leaders and elected officials are impor- 
tant as partners vrtio provide venture capital or act as spokes- 
men to facilitate the acquisition of venture captial from private 
lending institutions or Federal sources. Without the support of 
community leaders and elected officials, CETA is more dependent 
on non-profit community development corporations or community- 
based organizations for venture capital. 

Traditionally, CDCs have been effective in managing public 
for-profit enterprises as well as providing the grant writing 
necessary to tap Federal funds. Private investors have been 
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secured through innovative state-supported programs such as that 
demonstrated in Massachusetts by the CDPC; however, the more 
likely sources of venture capital Sot these en+ arprises are EDA, 
CSA, and FmHA. 

Although this model fits CETA's role, there^ a<re more problems 
identified with this model than with any of the others. Venture 
capital is needed to serve two purposes: (1) the puc chase of the 
proper equipment needed, and (2) operating expenses. If Federal 
funds are used for physical plant and equipment, then these items 
cannot serve as collateral for bank loans for operating costs. 

Accessing the fickle market is another problem that plagues 
this model and calls for expertise of the type and nature not 
normally fbund among CETA programs and sometimes absent firom 
community agencies that misfht be willing to support the endeavor. 
Political resistance is more likely to be generated by this model 
if the activity uses public funds to compete with the private 
sector. The private sector usually has greater influence in the 
political community than do the social service programs. This 
is another reason Why it is critical to secure the support of 
local government officials at the onset. 

Finally, worker productivity may be a problem, especially 
if the target groups are physically or mentally handicapped or 
have other barriers to anployment. If work force is not 
substantially productive, CETA is forced to replace it or improve 
upon it. In either case, CETA will make a heavier investment of 
supervisory and managerial personnel in this model than in any 
other. 

This model has the greatest impact on CETA as an employment 
and training program because it clearly shifts CETA's emphasis 
from unsubsidized employment to income generation. The present 
CETA legislation (Section 123(h)) endorses this- goal and sets 
out the conditions for using the income generated; i.e., to 
perpetuate the program's human service objectives. Nevertheless, 
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thia laaves many prime sponsors and DOL of ficiala uncomfortable 
since CETA takes on an entrepreneurial flavor as it enters the 
competitive market as a business. Additionally, new kinds of 
staff expertise are required, and there is concern that traditional 
program activities may be subjugated to the production demands • 
characterized by this model. 

Operating such a model is a round-about way of gaining unaub- 
sidized employment fbr CETA participants and is moat easily justi- 
fied in those environmenta with aeverely depresaed economiea or 
^'here the CETA participants are more severely handicapped. Hbw- 
ever, gaining jobs for CETA participants by first establishing 
a new business generally means delaya of one to two years before 
unsubsidized placements can be realized. Aa a reault, it probably 
should not be the first option considered. On the other hand, 
it may be the only option available to prime sponsors Who cannot 
link with other income generating activities either beeauae of 
physical, political, or aocial iaolation or becauaa participanta • 
needs require special \«Drk opportunities. 

Caution is v^rranted, however, because this model can cause 
confrontation with the private sector if the goods and services 
produced by the prime sponsor with the aid of pilblic funds connate 
in the open market with those produced by private for-profit finoa. 
Heaistance to the program and loaa of cominunity support can result, 
especially if such competition occurs locally. On the other hand, 
the private sector may provide a market fbr the goods and services 
produced or may be a supplier to the program. In auch inatancea 
of mutually beneficial trade between the CETA program and private 
buaineaa, it may be poaaible for CETA to form a strong and vital 
linkage to the private sector. 
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Thia nodal calls for CETA to apply enployability development 
proeeaeea to achieve several different objectives, only one of 
vrtiidh is eraployability development. The other objectives concern 
the provision of facilities or resources that are essentieU. for 
the economic development activity. For this reason, the CETJl 
activity most commonly employed in this model is public service 
enqployment or work experience. OJT is another common CETA activ- 
ity that, to a lesser extent, is utilized to provide the manpower 
needed to construct and build industrial parks or to expand the 
social overhead and enhance an environment conducive to economic 
expansion. 

Active involvement of community leaders and elected 
officials with CETA is not essential in this model. If they 
play a role, it will be as a partner to provide land or e«iulpment. 
More likely, "brick and mortar" money will be made available 
through a community development corporation or a Federal grant. 
EDA and CSA are frequent sources of venture capital for this kind 
of economic development venture. 

The private sector, as in the previous model, functions as 
the client or beneficiary, in that the construction of facilities 
serves private needs. The private sector seldom would be the 
initiator of this kind of economic development program. More 
significant agency linkages will be with either community develop- 
ment corporations or local governments, depending on which can 
contribute the capital £6r facilities and operating costs. 

The greatest problem with this model is that its success 
frequently depends on acquiring materials that cannot be purchased 
with CETA funds. Timing is another problem. Facilities must be 
prepared and completed befbre the new business can take occupancy 
and begin operations. Bowever, if occupancy is delayed, the 
facilities will remain dormant thereby jeopardizing the viability 
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of th« •cenomlc d«r«lepm«nt program* Lik«wis«, not conplating 
th« facility en tima nay riak tha leaa of tha buainaaa antarpriaa 
to anothar location. 

Anothar dalioata probl«n in thia nodol ralataa to acoaaaing 
tha privata aootor to datcmina Which buainaaaca would bo intaraatad 
in facilitiaa within tha ranga of poaaibilitiaa govomad by 
local raaoureaa tiod nanpewar. for thia raaaon, thia n»dal oftaa 
ia eontingant upon tho axiataaeo of a local aconomie davolopiMAt 
group auch aa m ehaabor of eoaoMrea or a local govarnoMnt lAich 
ia activa in aoliciting naw buainaaa to tha araa and can idantify 
tha naad for thia kind of acononde davalopmont approach. 

Tha riak with thia modol ia that tho CVSk participanta Who 
provida tha labor for infraatruetura daralopmant nay not bonofit 
from tha joba ganaratad by tha now aconenic antarpriao. lhara 
juat may ba no way that tha akilla and asparianea acquirad by 
tha participanta will match tha now unatAaidisad joba whidh ara 
ganaratad. Xn that caaa# plaeamant rataa may auffar# and OOL 
officiala may viaw auch a projact «rith aoma miagiyinga. 

luch a problam ia raaolvabla if tha procaaa of creating 
or expanding tha infraatruetura can incorporate a marketable 
akill in the training. ISien, at the completion of the eeonemic 
development activity, it may be peaaible to place the cm parti- 
cipanta in joba unrelated to the project. 

lecauae of tha vaat inveatnent of manpewor, thia ia the 
neat expenaive model to operate. Zn li^ht of tho placement 
problana, therefore, it may be the hardeat to juatify in tarma 
of traditional CZTA goala. Zta unique advantage ia the overwhelm- 
ing popular acclaim it generatea for the prime aponaor. Uaing 
CZTA reaourcea to landacape an induatrial park or convert old 
buildinga into deairable real aetata that attracta new life to 
the community ia a tangible and aUbatantial monument to CITA. 
Elected officiala particularly are fond of auch projecta and 
have been known to adjuat their public atance on "give-away" 



pre^rimt %d.th «Ai«n CETA bteoBMi a viiibl* p«rtn«r in lueh 
An aoonomlo d«v«IepaMnt prograa. Zf oemmunity pr«iti9« for CETA 
ifl « eoniid«ratioiif thia nodal haa conaidarabla appaal. 

Proaotion Modal 

Zn thla medal f CXTA n%rvn a praaeribad purpoaat to advartiaa 
it a ability to aarva amployara by providing training, acraaniag, 
or aaaaaasant aarvieaa. Bara, tha privata aaetor# i.a., aaplpyar, 
haeonaa a banafioiary of tha aeonemio davalepnant program. In 
faetf auoeaaa with auoh a modal dapanda upon tha axtant to Whioh 
CITA oan ralata to amployara aa olianta Who hava apaoifio naada 
whioh CITA ean addraaa through traditional training and aarvioaa. 
Tha typa of training providad ia uaually elaaaroen training or OJT. 

Zn thia modal, ocnmmity laadara and alaetad offioiala taka 
on tha rola of a partnar in tha promotional oampaign by offaring 
othar indueamanta for induatry or buainaaa to loeata in thair araa. 
Thaaa may ba in tha form of tax banafita# finanoial aaaiatanoa 
through ravanua bonda, or tha proviaion of oritieal pUblio aarvioaa 
auoh aa aawara, atraata# and utilitiaa. Aa tha litaratura peinta 
out« tha promiaa of fraa training by itaalf ia aaldom auffioiant 
to oauaa an axpanding or naw buainaaa to ohooaa a partieular araa. 
Bowavar, training oouplad with aoma of tha othar banafita of tan 
oan provida a paokaga auffioiantly attraetiva to intaraat firma 
planning major axpanaiona. 

Zn thia oaaaf aganey lin)cagaa will ooeur with groupa auoh aa 
ohaabara of eommaroa# loeal davalopmant organisational atata dapart* 
manta of oommaroaf davalopmant diatriota^ or organixad labor. Thaaa 
groupa oan eontributa information on oontaota and waya to ooordinata 
CETA afforta with thair varioua promotional oampaigna. rtaquantlyi 
thaaa organiiationa wi l hava funda and ataff availabla to viait 
diatant loeationa, to maka pr.aaantationa and to advartiaa tha avail- 
ability of CITA txfining aa wall aa othar banafita of farad by thair 
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eonnuaitl«g. La this regard, on« of the attraetiva faaturaa of 
this nodal !■ that It doas not raqulra vantura capital, that la 
capital for Invaststent In naw builnata/ although promotion Itaalf 
antalle ftoma oosts. 

A probltn that ia llkaly to arlaa ^an laplamantlng this modal 
Is tha dasign of a training activity that trtaly will maat the apaclal- 
Isad naadfl of a particular amployar. This in not a traditional CETH 
activity and may raqulra axpartlsa In job training daaign that la 
dlffarant from that normally found in CVSX programa. 

I4aintainlng good llnkagas with organizations Whosa primary 
conoam is not with tha humanistic goals Inharant in CSTA can ba 
anethar problam within this modal, if tha prima sponsor is unabla 
to ralata to organisations ^Ich do not shara CZTA's concarn for 
tha aoonomically disadvantaged # minority groups # walfara raciplahts 
and othar groups that typically comprlsa CSTA's targat groups, this 
mo il is difficult to Implamant. Using this modal to link CSTA 
with aconemic davalopmant calls for parsonnal Who can ralata to 
business and Industry, datamina tha skills and knowladga naadad 
by a company's vork forca, and convert that infotnatlon into an 
effective training curriculum. Expertise in job training, however, 
must be combined with expertise as a location consultant. 

A CZTA project adopting this model will control new jobs for 
C2TA participants, a feature net guaranteed by the other models. 
Such an increase in indirect placements should provide a real In- 
duoemant for CSTA prima sponsors «Aio are plagued with unsatisfac- 
tory placement rates in areas basat by high unemployment rates. 

Training for specific produetlon jobs is usually short term 
and must be timed to colnolde with the employer's needs. To do 
so requires close monitoring of training progress and the flexi- 
bility to adjust training schedules, sither over-dependence on 
outside contractors for training or a lengthy process for approv- 
ing contracts will Impose serious inipedlments to meeting the 
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employar client's needa and will reduce the attractiveness of 
the training package* 

In terms of the CETA program's requirements, this model Is 
especially cost effective, calling for little In the way of ad- 
ministrative costs and offering a relatively low cost for each 
trainee placed. Highly skilled staff, streamlined administrative 
procedures and an orientation to the en^loyer as client are the 
model's distinguishing characteristics and represent changes 
that most CEIA prime sponsors Mould have to undergo In its 
linplementatlon . 

At the same time, this model Is fairly simple and straight 
forward In Its approach to economic development and Is less likely 
to become bogged down with money problems. Moreover, It calls fbr 
CETA to apply a traditional activity. I.e., training, via a non- 
traditional approach, i.e., treating the employer as a client. 
This adjustment of focus or orientation must be made if the pro- 
gram is to be successful in promoting the area and expanding and 
developing its economy. 

Economic Development Intermediary Model 

This is a model in which CSTA's activities are purely admxnl- 
stratlve and Its function is to serve as a facilitating intermedi- 
ary to organize and coordinate the economic development. It is 
among the least firequently used models in the cases studied, but 
offers the greatest potential as a self-contained CETA economic 
development activity. Bare, CETA functions to provide one of the 
key elements of economic development, management. This is done 
through the hiring of staff selected fbr their entrepreneurial 
ability, management strengths, and ability to relate to the business 
world. The advent of the Private Sector Initiative Programs (PS IP) 
under. CETA, Title VZI, lends particular credence to this model. 
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In this modal # community leaders and ejected officials serve 
as partners. Managing and bringing about &a economic development 
activity can be accomplished best if every possible beneficiary 
and contributor is involved. Both the literature and the cases 
studied suggest the need for planning to begin at the local 
level. Therefore, local government officials as well as other 
community leaders are essential to the success of this model. 

Likewise, agency linkages will be strongest with local govern- 
ment and public interest groups in the private sector. The private 
sector plays a significant role in serving both as a partner and 
as a client to the overall economic development effort. Good plan- 
ning includes grant expertise as well, because sources of venture 
capital for this model may include private investors and ECA, 
StaHA, or local or state government. Uhderstanding the limits and 
access points to both public and private funding sources is critical 
to the success of this model. 

The principal problem is primarily one of balancing and or- 
chestrating all the diverse interests and agendas that are repre- 
sented by the large conglomerate of partners. This calls for a 
staff that understands vAiere each of the diverse groups is coming 
from and also possesses the tact and diplomacy required to 
arbitrate conflicts and maintain positive support from the prin- 
cipal actors. 

This model can have several desirable impacts on other CETA 
programs. First, in terms of job development, it provides ready 
tie-ins with employers that allow CSTA participants good access 
to jobs. Second, it oan channel Information on future jobs to 
CETA training units and, thus, can promote more relevant training 
and higher placement rates. 

The cost to CETA in this model is minor conqpared to the others 
and probably can be justified by l-iproved placements alone. How- 
ever, the costs tor the expensive technical support personnel re- 
quired by this model must be charged to administration Which has a 
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20% ceiling. For that reason. Title VII PSIP funds for employment- 
generating services should be consider -sd for this purpose in order 
to avoid exceeding administrative cost limits. 

It should be pointed out that this approach will not gain the 
degree of prestige for CETA that the Infrastructure Model will, 
since CETA functions more as an intermediary agency and has less 
public visibility. On the other hand, this model -places CETA in 
the role of a highly valued assistant to the economic and political 
elites of the community. Ihis may gain for CETA prime sponsors a 
large measure of influence and support with these groups. Because 
this model requires expertise in economic development, familarity 
with resource materials such as the HandbooX for Community Economic 
Development is advisable before a prime sponsor embarks upon such an 
effort. 

SUMMART 

This chapter places in focus tlj* twenty cases studied in terms 
of their relevance to economic development planning and imple- 
mentation in general. Uhquestionably , there are exceptions to 
the conclusions drawn from this integrative analysis, and in no 
instance should common sense be set aside for any of these 
findings. Hbwever, this analysis at least points out the scope 
of the toiowledge base developed in the field at this time and 
the skills Which appear to be required to undertake successful 
economic development programs in rural areas. - . 

The chart on page 67 summarizes the models discussed in this 
chapter and their relation to CETA activities, agency linkages, 
private sector involvement, role of community leaders and elected 
officials, sources of venture capital, and -the problems likely 
to develop in their implementation. This chart is a graphl-j 
representation of the learnings gathered from the twenty case 
studies. On the contention that being forewarned is forearmed. 
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reading this chapter Is intended to provide some insights into 
the problems and possibilities that offer themselves to the 
venturesome CETA prime sponsor. 
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CHAPTfiR III 



A PRACTICAL GUIPE FOR GETTING STARTED 



This chapter prasants aona techniques v/hlch prime aponaors 
may find uaaful in initiating an economic development program. 
CBTA prime aponaora lack the reaoureea or the flexibility 
within the Comprahenaive Enqploymant and Training Act to concen- 
trate program reaoureea aolel/ on economic development. For 
this reaaon, Chapter III seta aa ita objective a broad under- 
atanding of the procesa for planning economic development that 
will provide CETA prime sponsors auffldant familiarity with 
the aubject to determine where, when, and how CETA linkage with 
economic development may occur. Thla la a technical guide for 
CETA cordination with economic development. For a more detailed 
guide to eatablishlng a project for the purpoae of economic de- 
velopment, the Handbook for Coimnunitv Economic Development is 
highly recommended. Rather than being an introduction and over- 
view to the proceas of small area economic development, aa la this 
monograph, the Hau&dbook is most useful for those clearly in charge 
of aetting up a substantial economic development project. Thoae 
intereated in pursuing the idea should obtain a copy of the Rand- 
book from the Government Printing Office, Waahington, D.C. 20402, 
(atock number 003-011-00086-1), or TEIACU, Loa Angeles, California* 

The purpoae of thla diaouaalon is to provide a atrueture within 
which the planning and organization of an economic development 
project can take place and to convert the aba tract to the con- 
crete within the context of plennlng, development and in^lemen- 
tation methodology. 
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There are four sections in this chapter, each represen- 
ting a sequential step In the process of economic development. 
These ares 

• Researching the options; 

• Fomulatlng the strategy; 

• Developing the linkages; 

• Finalizing the strategy. 

The principal persons involved in the twenty cases studied were 
asked for any special advice they might offer to other CETA 
program operators who were considering an economic development 
project. This chapter is a integration of that advice, of 
learnings from the research itself and of the review of the 
literature. 

RESEARCHING THE OPTIONS 

This discussion presents a systemiitic process from which it 
is possible to create a viable CSTA/economic development effort. 
The objective here is to suggest a method to collect the 
data needed for a community-specific matrix of resources and 
market for goods and services. This matrix then can be utilized 
as the basis of an overall strategy for CETA participation in 
economic development. 

Identifying Resource s 

The experiences of program operators interviewed for the 
case studies confirmed the review of the literature with respect 
to the fact that CETA prime sponsors will find it difficult to 
carry out successful economic ujvelopment programs by themselves. 
Consequently, it is inqperative for a ruri.1 CETA operator to 
identify resources that exist in a community that might aid an 
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economic development effort. The easiest resources to identify, 
and probably the first ones that should Jbe approached, are other 
organizations with common missions. Generally, those agencies 
can be expected to contribute willingly to an economic develop- 
ment effort. Community action agencies are prevalent among 
organizations which serve disadvantaged people and have demon- 
strated an interest in economic development. Vocational/techni- 
cal schools and similar educational institutions may not have a 
special interest in the CETA target group; nevertheless, they do 
share a coiranon mission with CETA, i.e., enployment oriented 
training that results in job placements. If the rural area is 
served by a CETA Title II prime sponsor as well as a Title III, 
section 303 Famworker Program, the two CETA programs, in conibina- 
tion, provide rich resources for economic development. 

Chambers of commerce or similar organizations, such as in- 
dustrial development commissions, likewise will be interested 
in economic development efforts and generally will have expertise 
to contribute. Any organization representing the private sector, 
such as the CETA Private Industry Council (PIC), or professional 
organizations of business persons, can be a good source of infor- 
mation on markets, transportation costs, finance, and other 
technical areas. At the same time, it is logical to assume that 
the local business community. Which would benefit significantly 
from an economic development program, will be interested in 
making contributions to that end. "Contributions," it should be 
remembered, does not necessarily mean cash, in many instances, 
moral support can be an important factor in creating a climate 
of community approval. 

Local government is also a possible resource for CETA to 
pursue in developin'^ an economic development project. Local 
governments often heve staff members with the expertise and 
contacts essential for good economic development planning. 
Government also may a source of land, materials and even 
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vmnure capital. Since local government has some responsibility 
for the overall welfare of the community, it is reasonable to 
believe that local officials will be interested in the local 
economy and its growth. Some caution is advised, however, since 
from the cases studied it is apparent that economic development 
is not viewed as desirable by all people. 

Every state government has an agency that has responsibility 
for overall economic development of the state. These agencies 
vary in expertise but, at a minizmim, can offer some technical 
assistance to a struggling economic development project. Other 
state agencies that proved to be helpful among the cases studied 
included the enqployment service, state agricultural agents 
and, in Massachusetts, the Community Development Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

The Federal government also has been a source of grants to 
help rural communities ia^rove their economies. Included in this 
group are the Farmers Bome Adxainistration (FmBA), the Small 
Business Administration (SBA) and the Office of Minority Business 
Enterprises. Of course, an obvious Federal resource is the U.S. 
Department of Commerce's Economic Development Administration 
(EDA) district office. 

Navigating a sea of complex Federal requirements and 
paperwork requires considerable grantsmanship. Much time and 
frustration can be saved if the procurement process begins with 
acquiring the services of a good grant writer. This can be done 
by borrowing from other agency staff, hiring a consultant, or 
persuading a Federal agency to make available a staff member to 
assist in the grant application process. The latter is preferred 
since the assistance is free, and not only will the necessary 
technical expertise be obtained, but support for the proj^ict also 
may evolve. 

The Craig Field Airport and Industrial Authority case 
study in Alabama is an example of how Federal and other outside 
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agencies (Department of Defense, EDA and the Alabama-Tomblgbee 
Regional Planning Commission) provided a local community with the 
technical assistance needed to plan an econojaic development program 
and to apply for funds needed for its implementation. This aid 
facilitated the Selma and Dallas County leaders' search to obtain 
the necessary financial support and technical assistance that in- 
itially resulted in 300 new jobs with the prospect of even more 
in the future. The Moapa Indian case in Nevada is another exas^le 
of how a Federal agency, the Department of Labor, facilitated the 
application process for CSTA funds and BUD and EDA monies as well. 

Federal officials, working in concert, can reduce greatly the 
number of crossed communications and ease the sometimes conflict- 
ing grant requirements. One episode in this regard involved an 
instance in Which one Fed.iral agency agreed to award a grant for a 
specific project if another Federal agency would make a similar 
contribution. However, neither agency would sign the contract 
with the prime sponsor until it could be proven that the other had 
lived up to its commitment. Quiet conversation between offlcals 
of these two Federal agencies involved might have saved the program 
operator mtieh anguish and frustration. 

Private lending institutions are a vital resource, since 
borrowed capital is a usual requirement of economic development 
programs.. Ba.-ks are frequent, providers of capital for new business 
enterprises as are venture capital corporations such as Kentucky 
Highlands Investment Corporation. The cases studied indicate 
clearly that the proper packaging of loan applications is -xitical 
to their approval. Therefore, careful consideration and prepara- 
tion, supplemented by the knowledge and experience of financial 
advisers, should precede any approach to a bank for project funding. 

Materials are one of the five M's of economic development 
and represent the resources that must exist in the rural community 
if developwent is to occur. What are the material* in the area? 
certainly there are climate, land, probably water and flora and 
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fauna that rapraaant natural raaoureaa. Parhapa thara ara minaral 
dapoalta, atrangaly ahapad rotka or, aa ona projact found, othar 
matarlala audh aa alk dun? unllkaly to ba ragardad aa markatabla. 
Tha dangar la that many potantlally valuabla matarlala ara too 
eoimon to ba parealvad aa narkatabla by a local paraon. ^iltla la 
whara craatlvlty conaa Into play. A playad out coal mina atlll 
producaa anough coal to aupply artlata with matarlala for craat* 

aculpturaa. Tha conmion com cob and com huak hava baan 
aada Into a varlaty of clavar toya. Brulaad or ovarrlpa fmlt, 
unacitabla for markat, can ba drlad and praaarvad to provlda 
an aaally ciarkatabla product. Convartlng conmon and ordinary 
idaaa and thinga Into a daalrabla product haa baan tha foil of 
tha antraipranaar througfhout hlatory. 

Parhapa tlxa moat Important raaourca that muat ba Idantlflad 
at an aarly ataga of ^a aconqnlc davalopmant procaaa la manpowar* 
Tha capabllitlaa of tha axiatlng labor forcQ muat ba datarmlnad aa 
wall aa tha axtant. to which thaaa capabllltlaa can ba augmantad 
or davalopad. It nuat ba datarmlnad whathar thoaa who ara unanployad 
ara man, woman, youth, aanior dtlzana or handicappad paraona, what 
thalr akllla ara, and what thalr cultural blaaaa and attltudaa ara. 
Abova all. It muat ba datarmlnad If manpovar la avallabla for 
tha highly tadhnlcal and managarlal raaponalbllltlaa that muat 
ba mat If aconomlc davalopmant la to occur. 

In ragard to tha lattar datarmdLnatlon, If markat analyata, 
aconomlata, and Harvard MBA 'a ara not raadlly avallabla, than 
thay muat ba racmitad. Agandaa auggaatad In tha aubaaquant 
aactlon, ''Whara to Turn for Balp** may ba a good aourca of borrowad 
ataff to fill thaaa naada* Zf not# thoaa agandaa ahould ba 
abla to racommand waya In Whldh aultabla paraonnal and ataff may 
ba found. Tha prindpala In aadh caaa atudlad during thla raaaardh 
ara unanlmoua In proclaiming tha naad for hl^ quality managamant 
and tachdcal ability. Projacta without good managamant auffarad 
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from this d«flel«ncy whxl« projects with aklllad managers 
attributed their success more to this factor then to any other. 

The most effective approach is to hire the required tech- 
nical and management expertise outright. However, if this is not 
possible, many such people may be willing to work as consultants 
on a part-time basis, some even as volunteers. It needs to be 
stressed that an individual who is abla to relate to and under- 
stand the business co mrnun ity with no other distracting respon- 
sibilities will have the best chance of planning and managing a 
successful economic develo|»nent program. Overlooking this major 
consideration appears to have been the single greatest cause of 
problems for CETA economic development efforts. As economic 
development specialist just cannot have responsibilities for the 
CETA management information system, counseling of participants, 
job development » or other similar important tasks. Economic 
development is neither a part-time job nor a spare-time filler. 
The economic development specialist mast be free to conduct 
research, plan, consult* and coordinate in order to put together 
a viable economic development project. 

Where to Turn for Help 

There are many agencies and individuals throughout the 
country concerned about economic development that will result in 
more jobs and better incomes. Few, if any, however, have the 
staff or the inclination that will cause them to call the local 
CETA program to asks "Bow may we help?" 

The first thing to remeinb«r when seeking information about 
economic development resources is that every program funded by 
the government is a public program. The information about how 
to use these programs and opportunities is free. So, ask away. 

One way to start is merely to look around and become aware 
of what is going on in the local community, the county and the 
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xnultl -county planning or d«v«lopm«nt district • In several states # 
the nulti -county planning or development agency or council of 
governments also is involved in CETA planning, operation, con- 
tracting or monitoring. Some of these agencies are involved in 
many activities simultauieously. Often, it is at this juncture 
that the malti-agency lines from Washington or Federal regional 
offices begin to come together and interact. 

Even in the most rural areas, a multi-county planning or 
development agency is likely to have some tie to the Economic 
Development Administration of the Department of Commerce as a 
designated development agency or to the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development through ^at are called HUD 701 funds. The HUD 
Program provides planning money that often is given to a state 
planning office and then distributed to multi -county planning 
agency off icee which serve areas not unlike CETA balance of state 
territories • 

If the "looking around" produces little and a few phone 
calls to the state capitol provide no help, just turn the process 
around and write Washington. Virtually every Federal department 
and agency has some sort of public information office which can 
provide copies of laws, regulations, progreua summaries, and 
directories to the closet regional or local offices. It helps 
to be specific about the information needed, but the best quick 
help may be the directory to nearby offices Where additional 
Information is available. Despite all that is heard these days 
about sip codes and other proper ways to send mall, a letter to 
the secretary's office or the public information office of the 
proper department or agency will get through and elicit an answer. 
Obviously, a request for information is not going to be answered 
with a chedr or a grant. That is not going to happen until the 
necessary spade work is done on how. Where, when, and for What 
to apply. But, the first step is to get the information neces- 
sary to begin the process. 
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At the same tima, the old admonition, "Write your Congress- 
man/* should not be taken lightly here. Your representative or 
your senator is there for the purpose, among others, of respond- 
ing to constituents —who are, after all, voters in private life. 
A request for information to a member of Congress often is sent 
directly to the proper department with a request for a copy of the 
department's respor.de. Virtually all letters from Congressman to 
the executive departments are logged in, a reply date establish- 
ed and usually met. The member of Congress has everything to gain 
by being responsive and providing helpful information. The depart- 
ment involved has everything to gain by being pronptly responsive 
to the Congressman's inquiry. This coalition of interests generally 
results in timely wad useful replies to constituent inquiries for 
information. Although this route can be helpful while seeking 
information only, asking a reprsentative or senator to aid with a 
specific grant application is another matter, and results vary 
sharply in different political contexts. Congressional "support" 
can be interpreted as "poticial pressure" in some agencies 
and can produce undesired results. 

Regional and local offices of Federal departments interested 
in economic development abound. The Economic Development Admin- 
istration, for exas^le, has major regional offices in Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Austin, Denver and Seattle. District or area 
offices of EDA are in virtually every state capitol and often in 
several other major cities in each state. EDA can provide grants 
for public works to aid in economic development and make loans or 
loan guarauitees for industrial and commercial expansion and working 
capital. 

The Small Business Administration has regional offices in 
the same cities Where the Department of Labor's Enqployment and 
Training Administration has regional offices. SBA has district 
offices in major cities in each region as well. SBA makes loans 
and licenses Small Business Investment Corporations (f'^C). SBIC's 
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are formed with private capital for the purpose of obtaining $3 in 
SBA loans for each $1 of private capital loaned to a new business 
venture • 

The Farmers Home Administration, (FmB[A), which is not limi- 
ted to making loans for home^^ f^r farmers, is not as ubiquitous as 
county farm agents or the U.S. Department of Agriculture's exten- 
sion service, but agents can be found easily. FmHA can provide 
assistance with farm production and industrial loans in rural 
areas • 

ETot every state has an industrial development commission 
that loans development money, either directly to businesses or 
through local development commis9ions. However, every state 
does have some agency, often in a department of commerce or an 
industrial relations department, that in some way is trying to 
locate new industries in the state. Industrial revenue bonds, bonds 
issued in the name of government but for the purpose of providing a 
building or equipment to private industry through long-term repay- 
ment, are fairly coxunon tools used over most of the country now. 
Often, the decision to use this method of financing is made, within 
certain state-iuposed legal restrictions, by local officials or an 
industrial board appointed by locea elected officials. 

It is ixqportant to keep^in contact with the industrial 
developer for the area's ChanOwr of Commerce and the director 
and planner for the regional development agency. These local 
actors should receive frequent visits from CETA program operators 
who are on the alert for new job opportunities for their unem- 
ployed and economically disadvantaged clients. At the same time, 
it may be possible for CETA personnel to identify ways in which 
they can be helpful to these other organizations' quests for new 
industrial members of the coni!sunity. 

The need to keep tl*.e confidence of those who work to recruit 
industry cemnot be overst::essed. The farther this effort moves 
into private industry — for exan^le, where the recruiting is 
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actually bcilng done by a private utility or a major transport £lrm 
for the purpose of expanding its own market — the stronger the 
custom of confidence and secrecy. On the other hand, applications 
for land use permit changes and building permits are public docu-- 
ments as are land deed transfer records; therefore, slETA personnel 
should become faimilar with these procedures and monitor them con-- 
stantly. Industry's decision may well be made by the time these 
steps are taken, but the availability of CETA training cc 14 speed 
construction or result in an operation larger than originai 
planned or, at the least, provide a focuiS for CETA training ^'-Z • 
vities • 

The preceding discussion is not oftov^ 1 as a conpletr c^2:^aei 
to all Federal prograxas aimed at aiding econo^ Ic development. 
Appendix B provides i listing of additional r^s< rces and, at 
little expense, the Catalog of Federal DomeiSf ^aig Assistance can 
be obtained from the Goverxunent Printing Offline. Instead, the 
purpose of this disoission is to encourage those CETA program 
operators who want more jobs for CETA participants to begin to 
be aware of the economic development process ani how to use it 
to the advantage of their clients 

A well-run CETA program, after all, has a vital contribution 
to make to economic development as the cases studiel repeatedly 
illustrate. The trick is to mark#v. t:r e CETA program's resourcea 
— early, late, and thoroughly so tha.^. no one in a position to 
influence economic develop^^^at in the area will do so without 
knowing full-well that it is advantagecus to include CEL\ in the 
planning and iup lament atiov\ uf such programs. 

Identifying Economic Development Alternatives 

Having established those resources that may be used tP 
pursue economic development, the CETA director should exrmine the 
needs for various goods and sarvices that might be produced. The 
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manner in whidh the nature and availability of markets is deter- 
mined can range from a simple observation of a comm.-nity need to. 
elaborate and sophisticated market studies* The North Carolina 
day care centers are exanqples of the former* The CETA prograun 
needed day care facilities for its participants and knew that there 
were no public or private day care facilities in the rural counties 
they served. It was, therefore, a simple matter to determine the 
market for day care providers. On the other hand. East Carolina 
Industries needed a market study of considerable sophistication 
to determine the world supply and demand for ^els. 

A more complex market study can begin by consulting appropriate 
sources of information a!::at the product or service. Many times 
this information is available through a trade association such as 
the National Forest Products Association. Useful guidtiis to 
identify trade associations appropriate for particular products 
and services are the Encylopedia of Associations (pubUshed by Gale 
Research Corporation) and the National Trade and Professional 
Associations and Trade Unions of the U.S. and C: \nade Frequently, 
trade associations can provide complete and detailed information 
on product supply and demand, location of the better markets 
for the product, the principal sources of the prodt?: i, and the 
legal restrictions on the product's us^ and manufactuca. The 
Federal government, through its Departments of commerce. Interior 
and Agriculture provides studies on the production, trade and 
consumption of a wide array of goods and services. 

On the local level, dhambers of commerce and retail trade 
associations are good sources of information on needs for goods 
and services in that area. The Small Business Administration 
can provide useful information on the mortality rates of businesses 
associated with particular products. In addition, other lending 
institutions and others in the business community are sources of 
information on needed goods and services at the local level This 
is especially true when the bank or business Is affiliated with a 
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state-wide or national concern^ This kind of association provides 
ready access to information on market trends at the world or national 
level that are likely to impact on a particular business or industry* 
In addition to existing information; it is quite possible that the 
business community may be willing to provide assistance in securing 
the information required for a detailed and complete market study 
from other sources • 

Finally, the state university system, through its business 
department and professors engaged in business consulting and re-* 
search, often is an excellent resource that should not be overlooked* 
In some states, the university system includes a separately supported, 
autonomous business research organization which focuses on the devel- 
opment of just the kind of information required for the state's 
economic development effort* 

Having identified a list of products and services for which 
there is an apparent need, certain economic market factors which 
affect the decision to produui that product or service must be 
considered* Paul E* Green and Donald S* Tull in Research for 
Marketing Decisions (25, p* 22) identified these factors: 



m Types of consumers that conqprise a potential market; 
e Size and location of the market; 

e Prospects for growth or contraction of the market over 
the plaxming period; 

# Buying habits of consumers; 

e Current con^etition of the prodact; 

• The likelihood and timing of entory of new competitive 
products ; 

e Current and prospective conpetitive position with re- 
spect to price, quality, and reputation; 

e Marketing and manufacturing capabilities of the conqpany; 

e Considerations related to patent, trademarks, and royal- 
ties; and 
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m Considerations related to codes, trade agreements, taxes 
euxd tariffs that might restrict a^^'es. 

Once this research is conpleted, par ticular products and 
services will emerge as possible options that would result in an ex« 
pension of the economy and# consequently # the creation of new jobs. 
What evolves from this process is a list of: goods and services 
that are in demand and which may serve as a. focus of eux economic 
development effort that utilizes local resources. How to determine 
whidh of these are feasible and compatible with other commuxiity 
goals is the subject of the next section ~ formulating strategy. 

FORMULATING STRATEGY 

By researching the options, it is possible to match community 
resources with the needs for goods and services. The latter has 
been analyzed in tenns of the five "M*s"t material, manpower, 
money, management /technology, and market. There are likely to be 
many products or services that, at least on the surface, appear 
feasible to pursue in the interest of economic development. The 
nekc step is to deteamine whidh choices should be pursued 
and whidh should be pursued first as the most promising. 

One way to reach this decision is to prepare a matrix of com- 
munity specific resources along one axis and industry/market needs 
along the other axis. (This is also a useful chait for presentation 
purposes.) Along the vertical axis, community resources can be 
grouped according to the five ''M's,'* making cce^ain that all resource 
are Included. Across the horizontal axis identify, in succession, 
those goods and services shown by research to be possible economic 
development alternatives. These now constitixte headings for 
columns. Beneath each product or service heading, indicate the 
required materials, manpower, money, management and market consid- 
erations. Figure A is an exanple of such a matrix constructed for 
the mythical community of Camelot. In an effort to demonstrate 
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FIGDRB A 
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this method and the use of the matrix, it might be useful to review 
how a group concerned with community economic development in the 
nythical community of Camelot utilized this process when faced 
with the withdrawal from the community of a major enployer. Situa- 
tions comparable to the dilerroa facing Camelot not infrequently 
face small communities in rural areas. The factory is shutting 
down— >^hat is to be done to save the town? 

Camelot had only a single major industry, the manufacture 
of nyths and legends which usually revolved about the exploits of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. With the advent of 
Hollywood writers and made-for-television movies, Camelot 's principal 
industry had to close down. Farming was the remaining principal oc- 
cupation. Without the money from the myth and legend factory, even 
services such as castle-keeping, moat dredging, and armor refinishing 
were discontinued. The unenployment affected all classes of the 
community. Lords and ladies, craftsmen and innkeepers were start- 
ing to move away from their beloved Camelot to seek enployment in 
Detroit' and Pittsburgh. Finally, in desperation, the townspeople 
met with King Arthur and his wizard to discuss their plight. It was 
then decided that the King's advisers and wisemen would research the 
options according to a book they had once read about rural economic 
development. 

The results showed that there were three economic alternatives 
open to the people of Camelot. One was the growth and sale of agri- 
cultural produce to four major cities located within a radius of 
200-miles. A second was to open the castle as a tourist attraction 
taking fullest advantage of the area's attractive setting and lovely 
climate. The third alternative was the manufacture of aeurdvark 
cages since high quality aazdvark cages must be constructed from a 
rare type of willow tree plentiful in Camelot and aardvark fanciers 
would pay huge siims for these willow wood cages. 

The King learned from his research that the community's re- 
sources in money, management, and markets were extremely limited. 
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However, both an^le labor and resources (materials) were available. 
The community's resources Included the old myth and legend factory, 
the castle, and the perfect climate (one in which the winters are 
never too cold, yet it always snows at Christmas). The available 
labor supply in the community consisted of farmers, craftsmen, 
innkeepers, and a few knisfhts. Although most of the knights had 
left to take jobs with insurance con^anies, a few still remained. 

All of this information was placed on a matrix under the 
supervision of the wi.iard. Then, the King, his wisemen, and the 
wizard reviewed the alternatives to formulate a strategy to develop 
the community's economy and create more jobs for all the people of 
Camelot. This review and discussion revealed that no single alter- 
natives was perfect. 

To provide produce to the commercial market, the farmers 
needed machinery which required aeavy capital, outlays. In addition, 
no one in Camelot knew how to operate the machinery, and Camelot 's 
farmers were not familiar with the newest crop. raising methods. 
They needed, therefore, an agricultural specialist to manage and 
direct the farming. Another disadvantage was that farming would 
be the least profitable of the alternatives and would involve the 
greatest risk. It was impossible to forecast the future market 
for agricultural produce or to determine Camelot 's con^petitive 
status in relation to other suppliers. . 

Tourism appeared to offer the greatest number of .jobs and the 
greatest possible return on capital investment. Attracting tourists 
would require only modest amounts of capital to refurbish the castle 
and to promote the attraction to those traveling the interstate 
highway ten miles from Camelot. it also would provide jobs in 
which the townspeople were skilled — preparing food, cleaning 
rooms, shopkeeping and entertaining. One drawback seemed to be 
the unwillingnefjs of the tovynspeople to share their town with 
strangers. Thoughts of exhaust fumes and visions of litter made 
the townspeople ambivalent about tourism. 
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The eonstxtietlon of aardvark cages, though less labor inten- 
sive than tourism, required the least capital ($5,000 to retrofit 
the myth and legend factory), required no outside management 
expertise (provided the wizard would handle the contract negotia- 
tions), was environmentally attractive and yielded hi^ returns 
on the investment. The only drawback to this alternative was that 
the principal market for aardvark cages was in a place called 
Australia, of which the people of Camelot knew little. 

In foimxlating the strategy for economic development, the King 
and his council wisely tested each alternative against reality — 
examining the political repercussions (trade relations with Austra- 
lia), community acceptance, intact on organizations involved, «uid 
the interest of the private sector in supporting the economic de- 
velopment activity. Each problem identified in this exercise with 
th« matrix pointed out the strategies that would be required to' 
carry out each approach to economic development. For exeuiqple, 
linkages would have to be established with the agriculture extension 
service to secure the farming expertise needed for the agriculture 
produce venture. The problem of equipment would have to be dealt 
with by limiting crop production to those produce items that could 
b«B grown using <n tractor and the customary attachments. This 
could reduce the needed capital so that funding from either the 
King's limited treasury or, better yet, an FmHA loan would be 
adequate. 

As work continued on problems associated' with the tourism 
and aardvark cage ventures, a plan for rural economic development 
began to emerge. This pleui called for linkages and coordination 
with a nuinber of other organizations and agencies. In fact, 
it became apparent that success mi^t hinge upon the support of 
the identified groups. At that point, the King's council decided 
it would be best to employ a plamner to assist the King and the 
wizard to write up all that had been learned and to coordinate the 
economic development activities. . . . 
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Since they did not have much money, they went to the Balance 
of State CETA program to see if CETA could assist by providing a 
planner from the public service enployraent program. Unfortunately, 
the new regulations governing CETA did not permit the prime sponsor 
to fund positions that paid higher than the average wage, and there 
was little hope of persuading a good planner to move even to Caraelot 
for 57,200 a year. Nevertheless, the CETA prime sponsor was inter- 
ested in Camelot'f! problems and suggested that the Private Industry 
Council (PIC) hir« a community development planner with some Title 
VII money that can be used for job and economic development. Having 
secured the services of a professional planner, Camelot was able to 
negotiate the necessary linkages with a number of organizations and 
thus provide the missing resources critical to its economic devel- 
opment plan. 

Although the cost of shipping aardvark cages to Australia 
made cage manufacturing a somewhat less attractive economic ven- 
ture • than first was projected, it could be initiated immediately. 
Tourism was abandoned as an economic alternative because of the 
effect the tourists would have on the aunbience of Caunelot. Camelot 
just would not be the same with all those tourists running about. 
With the coming spring, it was reasoned that an agricultural 
specialist could be procured with profits derived from the man- 
ufacture and sale of aardvark cages. This specialist would begin 
planning and directing the farmers to concentrate on the production 
of fancy produce, with the first profits from this agricultural 
activity, Camelot would build solar heated greenhouses to produce 
strawberries and flowers for the winter produc© market. 

The happy ending to the story of Camelot 's economic develop- 
ment is the consequence of local people exercising value judgments 
while allowing experienced professionals to control technical 
decision making, (of course, the wizard helped some, too. ) An 
economic development strategy evolved by mobilizing the community's 
available professional resources in order to determine what action 
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was required to close the gaps between the community's resource 
base and the market needs which were identified. 

DEVELOPING LINKAGES 

The literature review and the field research corroborated 
the fact that effective coordination among a number of agencies 
is essential to job creation through economic development programs. 
Coordination among organizations frequently is determined by the 
strategy that links the achievement of one organization's objectives 
to the achievement of another organization's objectives. That is, 
one organization cannot acconqplish its goals unless its partner also 
acconplishes its goals. This greatly facilitates the organizations' 
mutual and reciprocal concern for each other's problems, difficulties 
and successes. Organizations linked by this kind of strategy will 
avoid the adversary roles that may have characterized relationships 
in the past. 

This section is not intended to be a conqplete treatise on inter^ 
agency coordination. That subject already is discussed in a nuxnber 
of monographs. Instead, this discussion will deal with two aspects 
of coordination that have particular relevance to rural economic 
development linked with CETA. These aspects of coordination are re- 
lated to environmental conditions that iiqpact on the type of approach 
used to effect coordination and the nuarturing of the linkage once it 
has been realized. 

Conditions for Coordination 

Among the significant achievements of most of the cases 
studied are the effective linkages and coordination CETA developed 

th other agencies. For the most part, effective coordination 
grew out of the agencies ' sharing either common objectives or 
divergent but con^lementary objectives. 
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Common objectives are those that two agencies share in coimnon • 
Examples are services to a similar client group, a desire for en- 
hanced prestige in the community, and placement of trained clients 
into unsubsidized jobs. Agencies with common objectives generally 
will have an easier time entering into and maintaining good link- 
ages. Although disputes may arise over the methods used to accom- 
plish the objectives, there is seldom any other real basis for 
conflict. It is also true that agencies with common objectives 
generally are known to one another and are reasonably familiar 
with each other's method of operation. For these reasons, linkages 
among agencies with common objectives come about more naturally 
and with less need for deliberate strategies. 

Agencies with divergent but con^lementary goals require far 
greater preparatory research prior to the attenpted development 
of the linkage. An exanple of two agencies with divergent but 
conplementeuTf goals is that of the community development cojrpora- 
tion and .a lending institution. A lending institution wants to 
profit from the investment of its capital. A community develop- 
ment corporation needs capital to achieve its goal of community 
development. If the CDC's investments are prudent ones, returns 
will be sufficient to repay loans with interest adequate to afford 
the lending institution its profit. Therefore, although the two 
organizations have divergent goals, i.e., making a profit and 
community service, these goals are cos^lementary. 

Organizations that do not sheure common objectives frequently 
will have a significant number of differences which include 
agency goals that are not conplementary. The CDC, which disap- 
proves of lending institution's policies toward small business 
loans, may have as its objective a change of that policy through 
public pressure. The two agencies may become adversaries over 
this one issue which will preclude their collaboration in other 
matters of mutual or con^lementary concern. When pursuing linkage 
with an organization that does not share common objectives, all of 
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the other agency's objectives should be reviewed with the purpose 
of reducing the probability that they nay oppose one another on 
one Issue while atten^tlng to coordinate on another. 

An added difficulty arises out of the general unfamlllarlty 
organizations of divergent types will have with each other's methods 
of operation, general philosophy and jargon. If linkages between 
two such organizations are to be effective, mudh more time must be 
devoted to becoming acquainted with the respective organizations' 
slTollarltles and differences. This exploration Is best accoiqpllshed 
by Individuals who have some general understanding of both organi- 
zations and are familiar with the terminology which they both use. 

It Is cautioned that the opportunities for misunderstanding 
and poor communication In these cases will be nvunerous. Agree- 
ments, once made, may be understood differently by the parties 
Involved merely because of the different perspectives each brings 
to the association. Therefore, careful examination by a knowledge- 
able Intermediary often can eateibllsh more than one reason why two 
organizations will benefit from coordination and also can assist 
In times of misunderstandings. The more reasons that can be pre- 
sented and the more positive Interactions that are experienced, 
the stronger will be the ties and the longer they will last. Once 
a linkage has been established, eztensl^>e coordination and communi- 
cation between the parties are necessary to maintain the strong 
linkage that will carry the economic development program to Its 
fruition. 

ttarturlng the Linkage 

Good linkages among agencies are like good marriages: they 
flourish beet throu^ hard work and realistic expectations of what 
each partner will contribute. To accon^llsh the latter. It Is 
recommended that agreements among agencies, even the most amicable 
agencies, be put In writing, (despite the fact that few cases studied 
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Involved extensive written agreements). This can be in the form 
of a memorandum of understanding, a letter of agreement, or a formal 
contract. When agreements are put in writing and shared, points 
of misunderstanding usually surface. When this occurs at the 
beginning of the relationship it affords opportunities for easy 
resolution. When these misunderstandings surface during the course 
of the economic development program, they often become the basis 
for disappointment or mistrust. Neither condition is conducive to 
effective coordination. 

Once the conditions of the coordination effort are established 
in writing, they should be monitored regularly. Monitoring provides 
feedback to both agencies that lets them know how well they are 
are performing in accordemce with their agreement. The sharing of 
objective feedback provides opportunities for change and growth, 
as well as a fonim for problem resolution. Furthermore, sharing 
credit for accon^lishments effected through the coordination is 
an excellent way of nurturing the linkages. Both public and private 
recognition reinforces continued coordination. 

Although unpopular in some quarters, advisory boards often 
are useful to develop and maintain interagency linkages. Many 
organizations have an established governing body that is not subject 
to local intervention. That does not preclude the establishment 
of local advisory boards to review and critique the economic 
development program. The advisory board, although without any 
substauitivo ]. jwer, can provide an objective viewpoint that helps 
maintain tV uerspectives of the participating agencies • The 
advisory v i is especially useful for a rural economic develop- 
ment progreuit if it represents influential segments of the community 
whose support and opinions are valuable to success. It may be 
possible, through a properly constituted advisory board, to reduce 
the resistance that sometimes develops when outsiders" are involved 
in a locrl economic development strategy. In siammary, then, an 
advisoiry board can serve two purposes: objective advice on the 
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joint endeavor and linkages with the coinxminity at large. On the 
other hand, advisory boards create another bureauratic layer through 
which staff must work. 

One iitqportant way linkages may be nurtured is through fre- 
quent, informal meetings. It is axiomatic that good communication 
is essential to good coordination. Informality is conducive to 
the openness that mzUces issues clear. Informal meetings can take 
place between two individuals or among groups. In such interchanges, 
participants can cross lines of organizational hierarchy which 
permits managers of one agency to confer informally with the line 
staff of another agency to learn more about problems or routine 
procedures . 

Once the linkage has been forged among those agencies whose 
contributions are needed, the strategy then may be finalized. At 
that time, each agency can be afforded the opportunity for input and 
control over the final plan. This is exceedingly important in that 
it provides a strong sense of identification and responsibility for 
the economic development program's outcome. The greater the concern 
that can be generated during the planning phase, the greater the 
support and commitment to the outcomes these agencies will have. 

FINALIZING STRATEGY 

At this point, the principal actors, i.e., participating 
organizations, have been identified and have entered into agree-* 
ments that reflect each agency's respective goals and resources. 
The economic alternatives identified earlier in the matrix now can 
be treated realistically as sources available in fact rather than 
in theory. At this point the technical expert enters the process 
and finalizes the economic alternatives by revising the matrix in 
accordance with more conplete and detailed information. Now the 
plans are ready for presentations leading to the final decision 
on an economic development program. This section deals with 
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presentation tips and the decision making process that precedes 
development of a final strategy. 

Reviewing the Alternatives 

Having the support of as many people as possible is very inpor- 
tant to the successful in5)lementation of an economic development 
activity. Therefore, the actors who review the plan and the manner 
in which they review it are in^ortant factors in determining whether 
it will receive a positive reception. The actors and procedures will 
fluctuate in according to the local situation and the nature of the 
economic development strategy. Protocol is also a factor in deciding 
the nature and sequence of presentations. In some instzmces, the 
group involved will be limited in number and a single presentation 
will be adequate. Although common sense should dictate, the follow- 
ing are some general rules that seem to work best. 

The success of the econoxnic development program will depend 
largely on the contributions of the coordinating agencies which 
generally are regarded as the first parties to whom a presentation 
is made. This allows the principal actors to view their participation 
in terms of tha overall plan of action and their relationships with one 
euiother. It also provides the opportunity for any misunderstandings 
to be clarified and technical input from the agencies to be considered. 

When the final strategy has been refined through presentations 
to the participating groups, it is ready then to be presented to 
the elected officials or others who speak for the participating 
agencies or organizations, the client group affected, 
or any other special segment of the community that is affected by 
the economic development activity. Sometimes this may be the 
business community, agencies serving unemployed people, or public 
interest groups who may have aua interest in the economic develop- 
ment program. Each body may benefit from a presentation made to 
it as a single group, or it may be in^ractical to arrange schedules 
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to permit a single presentation. The overriding consideration is 
that good public relations are better served when time is taOcen to 
extend every possible courtesy to all interested groups. 

Protocol may demand presentations other than these; in fact, 
if one of the participating organizations is governed by an elected 
or appointed official, a public hearing may be in order. Although 
the temptation may be to avoid argiiment and dissent by curtailing 
the nundder of presentations, in the long run the objectives of good 
economic development are better served by good public relations. 
Again, common sense dictates the extent to which the general populous 
is made aware of the economic development program's objectives and 
methods. In this regard, it should be remembered that, as problems 
develop, others in the community .may be needed for assistance. In 
addition ^ unexpected resources for a program may materialize as a 
result of the greater publicity. 

Effective presentations generally are more visual than oral. 
Detailed information should be available if requested, but not 
offered. Too mudh detail often obliterates the overall concept and 
results in confusion on the part of persons not intimately involved 
with the program. 

If the presentation is to be made before a more technically 
oriented group, a summai^ con^lete with projected budgets and 
other details may be submitted in writing beforehand. This allows 
the data to be absorbed at the convenience of the audience and 
should result in more pertinent, batter thought-out questions, if 
the audience is not likely to understand or be interested in tech- 
nical data, the general concept should be presented in as visual 
a manner as possible. The presenter then should be prepared to answer 
questions regarding details. 

The resources market /matrix mantioned earlier may be trans- 
ferred to a colorful chart and is in itself a good presentation 
medium. If numerical data or statistics must be included in the 
presentation, bar or pie graphs are preferable to tabular data 
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presentations. The oral presentation can be draxaatlzed and critical 
Infoxmatlon transmitted to the audience more effectively If key 
words are highlighted on a flip chart. This also serves as a guide 
for the presenter In following a presentation outline. Coup Heated 
or overly slick presentations should be avoided since, rather than 
inpressing the audience,, they often tend to generate distrust. In 
summary, presentations are best when they are simple, brief, and 
when they relate directly to generally known facts and the interests 
and experiences of the audience. 

Decision Making 

In preparing the group to approach the decision making task, 
it is useful to remember that a desirable economic development 
strategy is determined by weighing the relative values of three 
basic considerations. These are: 

• risk 

• benefits 
m need. 

Brief descriptions of these considerations are provided below. 

RISK: The risk associated with an economic development ven- 
ture is determined by several factors. One of these is the ratio 
of knowns to uzoknowns* Obviously, research, planning and the 
collectioi of reliable data will decrease the level of unknowns. 
This reduces the probability of unpleasant surprises that require 
costly adjustments in the economic development strategy. 

Another factor of risk is the ratio of investment to resources. 
An organization with $500,000 in capital to invest generally limits 
its risk when it commits only $10,000 for a particular project. 
However, an organization that has only $20,000 in assets obviously 
has considerable risk when it commits a similar sum of $10,000 to 
a single effort. Therefore, it is th<) ratio of investment to 
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resources that In^lnges most on the risk indicator. It should be 
noted that sometimes the investment at risk is intangible. For 
exanple, the reputation of an organization that has based its 
credibility and acceptance in the comxnunity on the success of an 
economic development project it coordinates runs a sizable risk. 

Risk indicators also are controlled by the flexibility of the 
strategy selected for implementation. A strategy that allows 
little variation from the original proposal locks all committed 
participants into a rigid course of action that may not accommodate 
the unexpected. This greatly increases the element of risk, for 
it does not provide for contingency actions. 

BENEFITS: For sound decision making, risk nust be coxiqoared 
to th^^ benefits that are expected. Obviously, reason permits under^ 
taking greater risks if possible benefits are commensurately greater. 
Benefits, like risks, can include tangibles and intangibles. Success 
in an economic development enterprise may result in the reelection of 
a local official as well as a hi^althy increase in the number of new 
jobs. 

NEEO: Risk euid benefits finally are coxqpared to need. As a 
community becomes increasingly more desperate for the possible 
benefits to be achieved through economic development, the greater 
will be the community's willingness to take risk. In most of the 
cases studied, an acute need for jobs was a primary motivator 
behind the economic development program. 

When risk, benefits and need are considered, they are conpeured 
within the value systems and biases of the decision makers. There 
are no strict rules about how these factors will be treated. How* 
ever, it is generally considered that the greater the need the fewer 
the benefits required to take a measured risk. Likewise, the 
greater the benefits, the greater the risk that v.'ill be tolera^d. 
When these three factors do not add up to a viable alternative, it 
is time to drop the economic development strategy selected and 
consider another alternative. If, on the other hand, these factors 



ara in balance, then the decision to in^jlement is made and the plan- 
ning phase is concluded. 

The decision making process is greatly influenced by the 
characteristics of the decision maker. Although a number of 
organizations may coordinate their efforts to effect economic de- 
velopment that generates new jobs within the community, one organ- 
ization or individual will assume the leadership role for the over- 
all effort* This role generally will be assumed by that person or 
group who either has the most to contribute or has the most to risk. 
Decision making usually will begin with this lead organization. 

Economic development generally is acconqolished not by indivi- 
duals but by individuals backed by organizations, within these 
organizations, some individuals are more influential than others. 
In addition, the titular head of an organization may not be its 
moat powerful member, though appearing to be the chief decision 
maker, the signer of contracts, and the speaker for the organization. 
It is common to find the initiation of dacaion making at the techni- 
cian level with recommendationa for action forwarded to the organi-. 
zation'a head or spokesperson for approval and in^lementation. The 
power obtained from specia,\ knowledge may enable technicians to be 
more influential members of the organization than its head. Under- 
standing where power rests within an organization is necessary to 
determine where decisions will be made first. It must not be assumed 
that the decisionnnaking proassumed that the decision-making process 
is coit^lete, however, until the appropriate official for the organ- 
ization has concurred. 

Following the highly interactive proceaa deacribed here 
diminiahes the likelihood of unexpected opposition sufacing later. 
The poaaibility of hidden agendaa that may deter final approval 
of an economic development plan alwaya must be considered. In 
that event, arguments based on logic are seldom effective, and 
the pri^s leading to a new strategy acceptable to all parties 
must begin anew, in such cases, it might seem that all the time 
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and effort invested up to that point have been wasted. This is 
not true. As the process is repeated, the participant group is 
better educated in the process and generally '^ill function more 
efficiently and with better results. 
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CHAPTER IV 



KNOWING IF IT WORKS 



One* th« •conomlc development strategy is near eonpletlon, 
thought ehould be given to aeeeiiing the efflicacy of the strategy. 
A framework for monitoring and evaluating the economic development 
program should be worked out before the planning phase has con- • 
oluded. This allows any data collection procedures to be integrated 
into other activities as part of the standard operating procedures. 
This is preferable to layering on additional paperwork require- 
ments later. 

Planning and evaluation should be linked for other reasons as 
well. One of the primary purposes of evaluation is to permit ad- 
justment of the plan to accommodate more accurate or more current 
data or to accommodate 'unexpected changes in the environment. An- 
other purpose is to ensure that the planned goals and objectives 
of the economic development program are measurable and amenable to 
evaluation. This forces planners to convert high-sounding ab- 
stracts into concrete/ measurable objectives. This magical process 
ehanges "an expansion of business and industry** into "an increase 
of at least three new businesses employing an average of 20 people." 
Therefore/ by agreeing upon an evaluation methodology-/ planners 
rid themselves of the "fuzzy thoughts" and language that may cause 
problems later. 

The following discussion examines reasons for evaluation/ 
types of evaluations to consider/ and ways to execute an evalua- 
tion methodology. CETA prime sponsors are presumed to be engaged 
Already in both monitoring and program evaluation. If sO/ and 
if their current practices are satisfactory/ then there is little 
reason for the reader to pursue details here*. On the other hand/ 
if monitoring and evaluation have seemed to be iomeWhat elusive 
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and nystlcal proc«88e8r thla chapter may be especially valuable, 
for the lessons here are equally applicable to CETA enployroent and 
training progreuns generally. 

Wffif EVALUATE? 

The most obvious reason for any evaluation is to give the 
progrsun manager a better understanding ofi 1) what is happening, 
2) why it is happening, and 3) what the logical outcomes will be 
if it continues to happen. The underlying assumption is that the 
plan is sound and, if properly inqplemented, will acconplish the 
expected results. Evaluation tests that assumption. A properly 
constructed evaluation will note why the pl^^n was not inplemented 
as prescribed, or if Is^lemented, why it is not yielding' the ex- 
pected results. Some kinds of evaluations even will determine 
whether the outcomes are as desirable as expected. These kinds of 
information permit plans to be adjusted when, as is so frequently 
the case, the plans do not match reality (for the reality that is 
today is not necessarily the reality that existed or was expected 
when the plan was made). 

It is especially true when inqplementing a new or innovative 
program for Which there is little precedent, that evaluation is 
the beginning of real learning and understanding. Innovation in 
itself incurs risk, for the innovator is breaking new grouni and 
cannot rely on past experience as a guide. Therefore, it is 
especially prudent for the operator of an innovative program to 
have the assistance of a strong evaluation conponent. 

To summarise, evaluation is inqpoxrtant because it permits ad- 
justments in the program activities. Such adjustments increase 
the likelihood of success, test assumptions which contribute to 
the established body of knowledge, and provide the program operator 
with a margin of safety. 
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TYPES OP EVALUATIONS 

In this discussion o£ program assessmsnt tools, monitoring is 
considered separately from evaluation, in addition to monitoring, 
there are three basic types of evaluation that can be used for as- 
sessment purposes: effectiveness evaluations, outcome evaluations, 
and Inpact evaluations. All four approaches to project assessment 
and review have a role to play in an evaluation strategy. This 
section examines the relationships of the four to one another and 
their respective values to the program operator. 

Managerial Monltcrina 

Monitoring emd evaluation are linked so closely that they 
often become, in speech and thought, interchangeable. However, 
monitoring has a clearly defined role distinct from evaluation. 
In general, monitoring is defined as collecting data about the 
program's operation to permit tracking of activities. Evaluation 
is the study and appraisal of data that permits judgments to be 
made about the efficacy of those activities. In particular, man- 
agerial monitoring is the collection of data that permits regula- 
tion or control of the program's operation. Managerial monitoring 
occurs when periodical reports are completed that provide data 
on numbers of people served, numbers placed, and amounts of money 
spent, other exanqples of managerial monitoring are the review 
of personnel travel voudhers or review of participants' 90-day 
enployablllty development plans. In eadh case, those aspects of 
the program that reflect how it is operating in relation to the 
prescribed plan are monitored .^n order to provide feedback to the 
program's management. 

The liqportance of managerial monitoring is that it should 
be the forerunner of good progzam evaluation. Without effective 
feedback mechanisms, management cannot determine whether activities 
are being Implemented according to plan. Managerial monitoring 
has the capability of raising the first red flags that Identify 




unexpected developments or variations from plan. Variations may 
be desirable ones, such as a higher placement rate than was ex- 
pected, or undesirable ones, such as higher than planned expendi- 
tures. But, at a minimum, managerial monitoring should Indicate 
points at which the underlying assumptions for the plan appear to 
be Invalid. 

Managerial monitoring has yet another value for the progreua 
operator. If properly designed, the monitoring process yields 
much of the data needed for effectiveness and outcome evaluation. 
Therefore, a single carefully thought out data collection process 
can meet the needs of a good meuiagerlal monitoring activity, as 
well as a good effectiveness and outcome evaluation. Integrat- 
ing the three procedures eliminates repetitive data collection 
processes. 

Effectiveness Evaluations 

An effectiveness evaluation is an analysis of data yielding 
judgments or conclusions about the nature of the processes used to 
achieve particular objectives, in addition, an effectiveness 
evaluation examines the relationships between processes and out- 
comes. Many prime sponsors do not conduct effectiveness evalua- 
tions. Often, they do not because there is a high degree of 
confidence about the relationships between certain processes, such 
as classroom training, and outcomes, such as indirect placements. 
Even when this confidence is shaken by unexpected outcomes, pro- 
gram operators often merely substitute another set of assumptions 
for those assun^tlons seemingly in error. It is, in fact, only 
rarely that a prime sponsor conducts an assessment of program 
processes and their relationships to program outcomes. 

An economic development program strategy is no more than a 
process en^loyed for the purpose of achieving desirable outcomes. 
The process may be worker training, securing interagency coordina- 
tion, preparing loan applications, or other similar activities 
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related to the overall outcome of economic development. In each 
caae, though, the proceaa Includea the hehaviora of people who 
themaelvea relate to specific intermediate objectives, e.g., • 
acquiring a skill, .a non-financial agreement, a loan from a bank, 
etc. The effectiveness evaluation establishes the intermediate, 
measurable objectives, and determines how the processes are ispact- 
ing on the possible outcomes. The more refined and detailed the 
intermediate objectives are, the more conplete will be the effec- 
tiveness evaluation. The more con^lete the effectiveness evalua- 
tion, the more reliable will be the ensuing conclusions and judgments 
Effectiveness evaluations for an economic development program 
require the monitoring of a great number of intermediate objectives. 
These will be associated with such diverse areas as interagency 
coordination, accessing a market, or training CETA participants 
in new job skills • This diversity introduces special aspects 
into an economic development effectiveness evaluation that may not 
be present in the ""usual** CETA evaluation. As jbl result, it re-* 
quires close attention in the planning phase to define exactly 
what processes and objectives are to be examined. Although the 
amount of time and effort required to conduct a good effectiveness 
evaluation represents a considerable investment for the program 
operator, it is throu^ this type of evaluation that most of 
the program's assumptions will be tested and through Which many 
timely and valuable learnings will evolve. A program operator 
can be assured that processes are worthy of continuation by having 
some clear objective findings that suppo:rb positive correlations 
between processes and outcomes. When there appear to be negative 
correlations between processes and desired outcomes, the program 
operator is warned that the wrong processes may be in use and 
possibly should be Changed. Having this knowledge during the 
early inplementation phases of the economic development program 
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can prevent the tragedy of learning, too late, that the proceaeee 
have condemned the program to failure. 

Outcome Evaluations 

An outcome evaluation is a study resulting in conclusions and 
judgments about the economic developmnt program's ultimate outcomes 
or products. A program's desired outcomes may be the creation of 
new jobs or other desirable dhanges in the economy. The outcome 
evaluation monitors the outcomes to see if the expected results 
occur and if thev occur in the same quality and quantity as planned* 
If the outcomeiv are clearly designated in the plan, they will be 
measurable and the task of outcome evaluation greatly sinplified. 
However, some outcomes may not have been projected, and these are 
also in^ortant to evaluate. For instance, an economic development 
program with the objective of creating 20 new jobs by offering a 
trained work force for a prospective new business also may have 
demonstrated that' good traininrj and selection procedures can reduce 
enqployee turnover significantly. Although the latter was not a 
planned objective of the program, its accomplishment. When revealed 
by the evaluation, is a new learning inqportant to enqployers every*- 
where. 

Part of any outcome evaluation of an esqployment and training 
program is to determine the extent to which the program benefited 
the target group. If the goal was to generate employment opportun- 
ities, it is necessary to assess how its accoiqplishment, in fact, 
did benefit CBTA participants. Of major interest is Whether parti- 
cipants were able to eaxti incomes sufficient to support themselves 
above the poverty level, or Whether their incomes merely were enough 
to remove public subsidies, leaving their income levels basically 
unchanged. A careful study of actual program outcomes allows the 
program operator to determine if they were the desired outcomes, 
if other outcomes should be considered in their place and if addi- 
tional outcomes should be established. 
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Impact Evaluations 



Inpact evaluations focus on determining the effect that in- 
terventions have on the focus of the intervention, iii terms of 
economic development, the focus of the impact evaluation likely 
would be the program's in^pact on the local economy. That is, 
did the achievement of program's objectives benefit the community 
as expected? Corollaries to this question are whether another 
strategy would have achieved more desirable iaqpacts or whether a 
less expensive stratgy might have resulted in similar economic 
benefits. Some inqpact evaluations of economic development pro- 
grams have indicated that the generation of new jobs did not' 
materially benefit community residents. In some instances, new 
jobs were filled by outsiders. In others, the economic develop- 
ment strategy provided much needed jobs and brought new money 
into the econony but at the expense of irreversible damage to the 
environment. An intact evaluation :?or purposes of CETA-linked 
economic development programs would examine the relationships 
between the intervention and changes in the environment. 

Impact evaluations require the use of somewhat sophisticated 
research methodology to arrive at reliable conclusions. Being 
the roost difficult type of evaluation to conduct isqpact evalua- 
tions generally are left to professionals in the field of research. 
The greatest problem in carrying out an impact evaluation is the 
need to hold constant the many environmental and other external 
factors that influence the program-intervention-outcome relation- 
ship. Although ixnpact evaluations are difficult to undertake, 
program operators should not be discouraged in using them at least 
to examine some features of the environment that generally are 
equated with desirable changes in the economy. These are, for 
example, an increase in the tax base, an increase in the opening 
of new businesses, a decrease in the loss of established businesses, 
an increase in the opening of new businesses, an increase in retail 
trade, and and an increase in social overhead, capital. Keeping 
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in mind that It takes a relatively substantial economic development 
Intervention to Impact on any of these aspects of the local economy, 
a perceived lacjc of change does not necessarily indicate an inef- 
fective program. Rather, it may mean only that the Impact has been 
too slight to be measured. In such an instance, program operators 
will be forced to rely upon their effectiveness and outcome evalua- 
tions to confirm the value of the economic development program. 
Nevertheless, intact evaluations, can provide valuable data for 
future economic development planning and may be the only data that 
many communities have available for that purpose. 

STRUCTURING AN EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 

To structure an evaluation methodology appropriate to a 
particular economic development requires that the program operator 
first determine What is Important to know. There is an unlimited 
amount of information that can be collected as part of an evalua- 
tion strategy. Obviously, there are some resource limitations 
that control the volume and variety of data that can be managed. 
Additionally, there always is the danger of collecting more in- 
formation than the evaluator or manager has time to use. To avoid 
such waste, it is necessary during the planning stage to determine 
the kinds of information that have priority and the resources 
available for collecting that data. These constraints set the 
parameters for the evaluation methodology. 

This section examines how evaluation priorities are established. 
What types of resources are needed to implement an evaluation 
strategy, and some of the more common evaluation techniques which 
are available. 
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Establlahlnq Priorities 



Evaluation priorities are detemixKsd principally by the pro- 
gram operator's information needs. Determinations need to be made 
regarding how the information is to be used in order to meet the 
program operator's chief concerns. If the program operator is 
comfortable with the program processes to be eiqployed but is 
uncertain about the desirability of program outcomes, priority 
likely will be given to outcome evaluation. On the other hand, 
if there is concern that progrtun processes may not result in the 
desired outcomes, an effectiveness evaluation would be in order. 
In the event that the program requires the development and im- 
plementation of skills and procedures, a strong monitoring 
component likely will be a primary requirement of the program 
operator. Evaluation priorities, then, are determined in large 
part by What program managers preceive as their weaknesses. 

Establishing; Resource Needs for Evaluation ^ 

Pxogram monitoring generally can be performed by conducting 
desk reviews of reports with periodic validation of report data 
for added confidence. Monitoring entails carefully thought-out 
reporting processes that generate information- on those program 
aspects most likely to reflect flaws in procedures and variations 
in productivity. Simply put, records of expenditures, staff 
performance, and objectives aecoiqplished generally will encompass 
the critical areas of concern related to a program monitoring 
strategy. 

Effectiveness evaluations, unlike monitoring, require ob- 
servations by trained observers, as well as paper reviews of 
achieved process objectives. A process objective is a desired 
material Change that can be attributed to the process en^loyed. 
An exanqple would be a CETA trainee who demonstrates inqproved 
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coR^etency In a skill aa a resul-b of training or inqproved atten- 
dance in training programs by CETA participants as a result of 
counseling. In the first instance, the teacher as a trained 
observer notes the process objective achieved; in the latter 
exanple, an examination of attendance records can determine the 
degree to which the process objective-*good attendance-is achieved. 

Effectiveness evaluations generally can be conducted with 
little more data generation than that required by a good manager- 
ial monitoring system. The number of process objectiveas that 
are determined to be critical indicators is the primary deter- 
minant in deciding the amount and type of data to be collected. 

Like effectiveness evaluations, outcome evaluations usually 
require trained observers to evaluate the quality of program 
outcomes and paper reports and structured data generation activ- 
ities to determine the quantity of outcomes. The more skilled 
the observers or evalutors, the more likely it is that unexpected 
outcomes vrill be recognized and evaluated properly. In prder to 
inplement outcome evaluations, a proficient evaluation specialist 
is required to construct proper measures of program outcomes and 
the strategies by Which the necessary data can be developed for 
their measurement. 

Intact evaluations require the skills of highly trained 
research professionals. Znqpact evaluations entail extensive data 
collection because environmental changes require the close ex- 
amination of many variables that possibly iiqpinge upon that en- 
vironment. If other than crude examinations of changes are de- 
sired, impact evaluations are beet left to skilled researchers. 
It is not necessary, however, for program coordinators to employ 
the very expensive and highly skilled staff that intact evalua- 
tions require* Rather, consideration should be given to contract- 
ing for such work with an educational institution or contract 
research organization experienced In the conduct of program 
evaluation. 
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' Tips on Techniquea 

The most In^ortant advice to prograun operators considering 
the Inplementatlon of a prograun evaluation strategy Is to estab- 
llsh» early In the planning phase, the desired program objectives 
In measurable terms. If objectives cannot be identified and 
quantified In some manner, their evaluation Is not possible. A 
common trap for many program oprators Is to consider e valuation 
at the conclusion of program activities. At that pol , effective- 
ness evaluation Is useless. It Is too late to undeirtake program- 
matic modifications and too late to rectify the prior establishment 
of unmeasurable goals and objectives. Evaluation then becomes a 
matter of trying to Interpret what was expected to occur and 
then atten^tlng to develop some sense about whether It did or 
did not happen. Generally, sudh evaluations prove to be worthless 

^. and provide no clear learning or understanding. Therefore, the 

most important tip on structuring an evaluation strategy is to do 
it at th'B planning phase and to specify the program's objectives 
and the processes by which they are to be reached. 

As mentioned previously, progreua evaluation culls fJor the 
application of special skills and knowledge. The selection of 
personnel to carry out this very laportant function should be 
undertaken with some consideration as to what programmatic areas 
are to be studied. If the evaluation will Involve a study of the 
training processes used, then It Is desirable that the eyaluator 
have some experience In the subject area training. At the same 
time. It Is possible for mudh of the required data to be gathered 

^ by less specialized persons. The massaging of that data, however, 

should be left to professionals who understand the relationships 
of various program conqponents as well as the technical research 
areas Involved. This requires the selection of a few highly 

V skilled evaluation specialists Whose . capabilities are utilized 

for structuring the evaluation methodology and analyzing the 
data collected. 
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In designing the evaluation strategy, careful thought should 
be given to the types of data collected from monitoring and manda- 
tory reporting activities, and every attenpt should be made to 
consolidate these activities with evaluative needs. This reduces 
paper work and datr generation requirements. Nothing contributes 
to destroying an evalutlon strategy more than to overburden the 
program's data collectors to the point that they sabotage the 
system or singly cannot respond to Its demands on their time and 
energy • 

In this regard, no more data should be collected than can be 
used. Therefore, It Is Imperative to maintain a reasonable ratio 
of data users to data collectors. Moreover, the same data should 
not be collected twice. Without proper planning. It Is not un- 
common to find that certain kinds of Identifying data are collected 
numerous times althoucfh there Is no particular reason for so doing. 
The principle to be followed is that data should not be collected 
out of force of habit but should be planned with a clear and precise 
purpose for its use. 

Finally, even the method of evaluation needs to be evaluated 
occasionally. It is liq)ortant to assess, periodically, whether the 
evaluation meets current information needs, or if the evaluation 
indicates that there is no need to give as hi^ a priority to 
particular areas of study. These assessments will ensure that the 
evaluation effort is responsive to management needs without 
encumbering the system with excessive personnel costs and overly 
elaborate management information systems. 
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CHAPTER V 



DEALING WITH SUCCESS OR FAILURE' 

Tha ca8«s studied during this rsassarch affozrt rsfle.ctsd 
•xperlancss Which could ba charactarlzad as uncontrollad axparl- 
mants motlvatad primarily by aconomic dasparation. Rasaarch con- 
ductad undar such circumstances concludas with mora questions 
ralsad than answarad. This Is tha major cavaat of this work: 
that conclusions drawn from this rasaarch hava not, and could 
not dua to Its daslgn parameters, take Into account a number of 
unknowns. Chief among these are the experiences, characteristics 
and problems of all those CETA-llnked economic devaXopnent pro- 
grama that failed. The research design does not allow tor. 
an assessment of how those programs that failed v/«»r« different. 
If at all, from the twenty successful programs Included In this 
study. 

Even so. It Is possible to draw some reasonable conclusions 
about the program operators that were Interviewed. These people 
have boldly attenqpted to manage or change the labor market which, 
by tradition, always has dictated the nature of employment and 
training efforts and the extent to Which success In those efforts 
would be realized. Their venture Into entrepreneurshlp and finance 
required that they be neither tradltonallsts nor timid. The wise 
prime sponsor considering similar efforts should do so armed with 
an abundance of technical expertise coupled with considerable 
lead time for securing the necessary collaboration and program 
planning. It also must be recognized that with so many uncontrol- 
led variables Inqpactlng on the econony, risk will be real and 
failure a definite possibility. . . 

A prime sponsor prepares for that possibility by t (1) being 
In a position to recognize failure When It occurs by :malntalnlng„ an 
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ongoing evaluation of the economic development program; (2) spend- 
ing the time and/or money to acquire 'Whatever expertise is neces- 
sary to assess the extent of failures and to determine possible 
alternatives for correction; and (3) cutting losses with due 
speed and diplomacy when corrections are not feasible. Refusing 
to acknowledge the fact of failure, either out of ignorance or ego 
involvement, may result in the eventual achievement of some modest 
success. However, that success may come at a considerable invest- 
ment of agency resources which could have been better and more 
effectively used if channeled into other projects. 

Dealing with success is another matter. Successful projects 
should be continued and their results and experiences shared. 
By using infonnation gained from monitoring and evaluation, the 
prime sponsor can develop important information about why programs 
succeed and how they can be refined and inqp roved. 

Unfortunately, even though such evaluative information may 
exist, most program operators are too busy operating programs 
to write about their experiences. The result is that many valu- 
able learnings never are shared and the state of the art does not 
advance as rapidly as it should. Program operators should be 
aware that various public interest groups are equipped to dis- 
seminate well-written articles describing a successful CETA- 

« 

linked economic development program. These groups provide a 
valuable formal communications network that allows such infor- 
mation to be given the broadest possible exposure. 

When CSTA is linked with economic development projects, it 
moves into an entirely different arena in which new skills and 
methods are required. Additionally, program operators must 
adjust their orientation so that it focuses on both social service 
and economic goals. This melding of two seemingly diverse goals 
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and methodologies will not come without struggle as CETA progrsua 
operators atten^t to pursue economic objectivces without sacrific- 
ing their social service mission. 

In the pursuit of economic goals, CETA must link with 
organizations from both the governmental and the private sector 
that often have no previous history of CETA coordination. Both 
Congress and the current U.S. Department of Labor administratidn 
have sought closer coordination among CETA, the Department of 
Commerce's Economic Development Administration, and the private 
sector. CETA-linked economic development programs definitely 
hold the promise of acconqplishing that objective. 

For those rural local government officials and CETA program 
operators who wish to acconplish more with their CETA resources 
than merely training their people for urban jobs, the sensible 
alternative is to assist in the promotion of economic development 
by committing CETA resources to that end. To do so can give new 
life to CETA, enhance its prestige and, most inportantly, achieve 
its human service objectives by providing jobs and the good life 
that accompanies gainful employment. 
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RURAL JOB CREATION — 
CASE STUDIES OP CSTA LINKAGE WITH ECONOMIC "DEVELOPMENT 



INTRODUCTION 

TABLE OF MODELS - ' 

EAST CAROLINA INDUSTRIES 

MIGRANT AND SEASONAL' PAHMWORKSRS ASSOCIATION, INC. 

Fairfield r- North Caralixia 

A Bigrant axxd seasonal farm worker program raised 
incomes in rural eastern North Carolina by teaching 
eel fishing and operating an eel pacJcing plant. 
Problems kept the plant itself from being the 
STiCv^ess planned, but where $1,000 worth of eels 
were caught a decade ago, the value now is closer 
to 91 million per„.year, and many former sea-soaal 
farm workers share the new income. 

GRSESE-BALE SESfING COOPERATIVE 

CONSORTIUM FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RURAL SOUTHEAST " 

Greensboro, Alabama 

What started as a clothing room for children of the 
economically disadvantaged has become a sewing co- 
operative with more than 40 employees who produce 
Lingerie. More than 3. ,000 women, many with 
dependent children, have learned skills and in- 
creased inc o me s that benefit entire families. 

COOPE RATIVA CAMPESOA 

CENTRAL COAST COUNTIES DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Salinas, California 

A ten-year effort to provide economic security for . 
migrant Mexiean?-American fara workers has resTzltsd - 
in a cooperative that grows strawberries and provides 
steady income for many families who previously lacked 
peaaanent jobs or peaoanent homes. 

RUSK COUNTS MULTIPLE PRODUCTS, INC. 

NORTHPIEST WISCONSIN CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 
Lad y smith, Wisconsin 

CSTA provides work experience wages and some super- 
visory funding so that handicapped individuals, 
including those with drug, alcohol, educational, 
.. physical and mental problms, can produce children's 
- furniture. The project has a five-year plan to be- 
; ; come self-sustaining and is on schedule in the third 
year. 
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FABM WORKERS/SMALL FAfiHEHS TIIAININ6 PROGRAM 
COMSORTZUM FOR TBS 0EVSLOFMEI9T OF T3B RURAL SOOTHSASf 
'Sp««, Alabaisa 

Snail fanicrsr aeeoatamsd to raising hogs by casual 
aga«eild nathoda, ara laaraiag tha dollar valua at 
aeiantifie swiaa hard maMgamant and ara raaping tha 
aconomic banafita whila using CSTA tzrainina stipands 
to buy supplias and aqoipmant. 

TERES DAY CARS CESTSRS 

MZGRAST A£n) SEASONAL FARM WORKER^ ASSOCZATZOfiT, INC. 

Syda, Tyrrall and Wilson Countiaa, Nbrth Carolina 
Trying to solva a problam £or its own participants, 
tha lack of day c«r a for children of parents in 
tr a i n i n g, this fam «forkar program founded two day 
care centers and halpad enlarge a third. The centers 
provide 33 pamanant joba and off ar care for 174 
children. Payroll' sxeaad 9330,000 par year for 
threa nonprofit operations. 

POSSUM TROT CORPCRATZON 

ECSNTUOCy RZ0BLAND8 ZNVESTMBSrT CORPORATZON 

MciCea, Jackson County, Rantueky 

Kentucky Highlands Znvaatsant rnrpniniliwi is 
coneamad about tha wall-being of vn^^isM of 
rural eastern Kentucky, but its solution to their 
job and incona problems is not sarvieas to the 
unemployed or aeenomieally disadvantaged, it is, 
promotion of industries through loans and' -business 
nanagamant assistanea. Tha approach brings in- 
. dttstriaa, and in MeKsa in Jackson Cbunty/ -Kentucky, 
making stylish, attractive stuffed toys provides jobs. 

MOT.Ar.TiA MOOM TAIgr COMMONZTY PROJSCT 

CLACKAMAS COONT? SMPLOnODIT AMD TRAISTZBia PROGRAM 

Holalla , Cl ackamas County, Oregon 

One CSTA staff mambar set out to preserve one job 
for one lady, a work esparienea participant. In 
tha precaas, he created a small craft industry, 
quilt making, that, with some patience, managamant 
and marketing, has promise, of providing income for 
older handicapped residents of the Molalla community. 
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OUTDOOR VEarrURE CORPORATION 

KZMTUCKJf HIGHLANDS INVESTMENT CORPORATION 

St •ansa, MeCraary County, KantucJcy 

..EttphMizln? tha damand alda of a rural labor narkat, 

• Rantueky Rl^hlaada Invaatmaot Cbrporation spawns aaw 
buainaaaaa that hira tha u nantp loyad and aconomleally 
diaadvantagad, soma aftar CETA training. KHiC'a 
s hinin g axanpla is Outdoor Vantura, which manufac- 

• turaa campin? tants, anploys ISO parsons in unsub- 
sidizad jobs, and has its own subsidiary, Amarican 
Ba? Gonpany, to maJca tha slaaping bags to go with 
tha canping tants. 

O LD BED FORD V^LAGS 

SOtTTBEHN ALLSQBENIES PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

Badford, Pannsylvania 

Badford tumad tha bicantannial bbsarvanea into a 
continuing sourca of jobs whan a formar couxxty 
cenniasionar sat cut to craata tha ataoaphara of a 
200-yaar-old Pannsyl^rania villaga and craata naw 
: jobs. Thara ara nora than 40 unsubsidisad jobs, a 
pannanant tourist attraction and prdtoisa of up to 
120 joba for yaars to coma. 

SPRim LAKE FARMWORKERS HOUSING AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

UTAH MIGRANT COUNCIL 

Spring Laka, Utah Ceuxsty, Utah 

Tha Utah Migrant Council is moving from providing 
taaporary supportiva sarvicas for migrant ffara 

, . . workara to providing jobs and housing. Tha council 
has a paraanant housing projact which provtdad con- 
struction traini n g and is working on using solar " 
. haat for fruit and vagatabla arying to incraasa farm 
workara' food supplias and to sail. 

HOPKIN SVILLB INDUSTRIAL PARK 

RSNTUOC? GOVERNOR'S SPECIAL CETA GRANT 

Bopkinsvilla, Kantucky 

. :; Working with tha Oparating Snginaars Union, tha Stata 

Manpowar Sarvicas Council fundad training for iSO 
. ..haavy aquipnant oparators who epanad roads into tha 
. Bo^insvilla Industrial Park. Tha haavy aquipmant 
oparators get jobs at 95 and 96 par hour, and tha 
first naw industry has mora than 90 amployaas. - 
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CRAIG PIELT AIRPORT ANP INDUSTRIAL AUTHORITY 

ALABAMA CSTA BALANCE OP STATE 

Sttlma^ Alabama 

2,800 jobs want with Craig Ptald Air Porca Baaa whan 
it cloaad aftar 38 yaara. Salma and Dallas County had 
tha halp of tha Praaidant's Beonoaie Adjuatnant Cbmmit 
taa of tha Oapartnant of Oafanaa, but tha local eeamun 
ity did- tta ahara to bagin to turn tha air baaa into 
an industrial aaaat. So far, thara ara 300 naw joba. 

MOAPA BAND OF PAIUTS ISDIIUiS 

Moapa Rivar Indian Raaanration 

Moapa, Clark County, Clavada 

Uain? fflonay fron a land eiaim aattlaoant with tha 
Padaral govaraaant^ tha Paiutaa hava eraatad aavaral 
naw aeonemie vanturaa, including a tomato graanhousa" 
projact which auppliaa tablaa of tha gambling houaaa 
in Laa Vagaa. 

MICBZOAN COHPRZBESISIVS BHPL0YMEZ97 PROGRAM 

MICBZGA£r GOVERNOR'S SPECIAL CSTA. GRANT 

Charlavoix, Michigan 

Tha Stata of Michigan uaaa th« Govamor'a Spaciai 
CSTA Grant to oparata a ComprMhanaiva Employmant 
Program with tha primary purpoaa of job craation. 
aoaaly alliad with atata induatrial davalopmant 
afforta, thia CSTA group halpa attract industry and 
off ara training tailored to aach naw induatry's aaada 

KORS, INC. " 

CSAMPLAIN VALL27 WORK AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Rutland, Varaent 

Whan a cantury-old foundry cloaad in Rutland, tha 
local induatrial dairalopmant commiaaion took ovar 
tha buildinga and uaad P8S participanta to put tham 
in shapa to attract a naw plaatic bag making com- 
pany. Kora atartad with mora than 25 OJT partici- 
panta and new providaa mora than 60 joba. 

BL gySR INDUST RIES, INC. 

SOUTHERN ALLSGHENISS PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

Mt. Union, Pannaylvania 

An ampty induatrial building bacama homa for a naw 
plasties plant as tha Southern Allagheniea Planning 
and Development Commission — a CETA prime sponsor, 
an economic development agency, and an M5 regional 
clearinghouse all in one — pushed jobs for its 
region using CSTA funda to hunt induatry and provide 
• training for Joba it attracts. 
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HARVARD OESIG27, ISTC. 

MASSACHUSETTS COMMUNITY 0BVELOPME2IT PI2IANCE CORPORATION 
OUffiRIOGE OFFZCS OF MANPOWER AFFAIRS ..... 
Canbridg*, Masaachuaetta 

Maaaachusatta uaaa atMta fftanda to invaat in- job- 
ganaratlng davalopmant in araaa having acononic 
difficulty. COTA eooparatad to gat tha Local 
aconomlc davalopsant corporation in bualnasa 
and to train werkars for a r«organi«ad ffurhitura 
plant that was having financial trouble. 

TGCAS LOAN EVALUATION PROGRAM 

TEXAS GOVERNOR'S SPECIAL CETA- GRANT 

TEXAS PEPARTME23T OF COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 

Schulanburg, Fayatta Cbunty, Taxaa 

CSTA Special Grant funds helped pay for a buaineaa 
loan evaluation progran designed to aaai«t-hew and 
expanding ihduatriea whi ch would provide joba for 
unemployed Texana. CSCA prime speaaora provided 
referraia and soma training. 

GRATIOT OVERALL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PLAN AND 
ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT STRATEGY 

MICHIGAN COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM • 

MICHIGAN GOVERNOR'S SPECIAL CSTA GRANT 

Gratiot County, Michigan 

Michigan's Comprehenaive Employment Program turned 
out a full-fledged economic development plan -to aid 
the economy of rural Gratiot Cbunty. Local- offi- 
cials, following the plan, are already attracting 
new buainasaea and joba. . , 

AJPENDCC A 

RURAL JOB CREATION — 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS . .. 
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Arranged by geographic location, by target group 
served, and by type of CETA prime sponsor or 
program operator. 
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iapvova oppafffaaitlaa tow mm or 
baalaaac ov lafaaci7» ov 
aaaiaa la Job oraadoa 
far cba aaaaplajpad at cadcffaaploya4« 



of 



Aaaiacaac Saaracaar far Eoaaoata 



Oavaloyaaac 
idadalacraclaa 
Dapa* af Goaaavaa 
VdaMflfCaa, D.G. 2023d 
202-377-3U3 



Toon c ujjWJ MiiT comifniof aid 

XMflOTBBVr flOJKZS 
fniildaa dlaavadoaarr faada ea 
aafiaf U»lf faaa olda la pcajaaca 
baaafltdaa tta iiiMaaUy aad aakai 
fraaca ca pttaa a paaaaa a aba la 
la can allaaaca aoaay ca projaaca 
U 



tapAoyia c * Taaialac 
ifalBlaiiartna 
(Umptm of Ubar) 



Ohlaf , Olvtalaa of Profraa 

lavlav Old Aaalyaia 
laplof aac aad Ttalalag 



20213 



Oaya. of Labor 
doi 0 ic., i.v. 

laablattoat 0«e« 
202-37d-4704 



Tom CMtnwsjM ootn 

ovplapaaac far 
la aaaaarraalaa projaaca oa 
f adaral or ocbat dlraaclr by agav- 
alaa af cba OapavCBaaca of lacarlor 
aad A«rtaalfearat ar aparacad bf 
a aap r afia orgooiutioaa oa a aaa» 
baaia alcb acaca favarw- 
ablah bava raaalrad iraaaa 
cba praitaBi laa" p rafic 
■aaa bava baaa la 
far 3 yaara* 



Papa r caa a c of cba Zacarlar 



Dlraacart Of flea of Kaapawar 
traiaiag k Toaeh Aaclrtcloa 
Oaparcaaac of cba lacarlor 
VaablBfcaBf D«C« 2024d 
202«343-40d6 
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APP6N0XX B — (Contlmiad) 



cnauMMuin wtunan momn 

ACT 

nmdmt cm titXa ZX %M 71, Xooal 

rmiT« bIo«k gnaea eo 9p«rme« joi 
mialatf Job armadoa A ochar pvr- 
t^AH <Ar mmt^lajm^ 4iaadvaacagad 
P«taaaa« llal«hbovhaa4 baaad «ad 
oehar orgaaliacioaa «ac aa mbfrav 
caaa ea prlM afaoaasa, ca aparaca 
tnlalai m4 Jak 4avalafMac pro- 
traaa* ar ca raaaiva fvada far dia 
oaaaalaa af pabUa aarriaa Joba 
thac baaaflc aaiglibaffliaotfa. 

tmm coKNMxam ikoguh Acrxov 

ftmnim apaamaialaa far lav Is- 
p aaa a a ata aarva aa aa»» 
ea achar aialta nnaffnaJ to 
dMlr IwMa mod ia oaralag HaMa av 
If aai providaa tha aa»» 
vlth a adiMad ca aappl 

chair 



fipiAraaac 4 Tralaiac 
iittintacraciaa 
(Dapc* fit Ubar) 



Aaaiacaac Saeracary far Eaplar* 

aaac Ttalalaf 
Oapc* af Ubar, loaa Soach- 
Oapc* af Labor, 
looa Saucb-2203 
200 Goaadcvcloa Ava«, a«tf« 
naabiagcoa, n«C« 20210 
202->S23-«090 



Otraacar* Qldar Aaarleaaa 

ValoBCaar Frofraa • ACnOM 
•04 raBaaatUuc iva«, a«n« 
naamstcaa. 0«C« 20323 
202«2S4->73X0 Oaeal DC araa) 
100-424-1310 (coU fraa 
far oacalda OC araa) 



aa wrlag azalea aad oac af 
eras cha aid ca faaip* 
Uaa aUh dapaa d a a a obiltfraa pro- 



ad tabor 



pr ada acl ra aaplaymac cbroafb 
appropriaca cralalaf, aaalaX car- 
i» JaH plcaiaaa aad acbar 
• Scaca aaployaBC aacrlaa 
ava prlaa grmcaaa bac 
ttef wmr laaaa oaacraaca for cha 
provtaiaa ad dar aara, daallr 
plMBlag, hiwaMciiug aad achar 
aarvtaaa* 



Local odd lea ad cha acaca 

lap l a y a ac aarriaa or 

Oirracar* OCdlaa ad Qatk 

Zaaaaaiira yra graa a 
loployMac aad tralalag 4d«laiacraciai 
OaparCMac ad Labor 
ffaahiagcaa* 0«C« 20213 
202«a7d-dd94 



TOQM AOOLX OOmOMXXM COKM 
ftovtdaa faar raaad Jaha dor aaa^ 
plofad aad oaa-ad-aahaol fooag 
odiOaa agao li-23 la aaaaacracloa 
«afh aa dadaral aad achar pabUa 
laada. Jaiaalr adBtalacarad by cha 
Oapiiiaanca ad Labor, Agvlaalcara 
4 lacatlor, 30X ad cha daada ara 
graaaad co cha acacaa* ahaaa 
WBf9%t mB9 aay cabgraac ca prlvaca 
aagvadlt otgaalaaclaap eo aoodaac 



Daparaaac ad Xacarlor 



>ro g g a« Agaac or Olraacor 
OCdloa ad Kaapoaar 
ttaladttg 4 Taach 
AaatPtctaa 

Oa^« ad cha Zacarlor 

Viohiageoa, 0«C« 20244 

202«343-4Ud 



(liillAti I C OWOMJtC otvnofHiiit 



Oaaarlpcloa 



GQMMDIZTr nftUMm CLOCK OlAVtf 
Allooacad ca tcaaa cad loaal govara- 
aaaa ca dMd a otda raaga ad aaaaa- 
alCT dopclapacac oaciTlctac* Priori* 
claa ara dacaxaiaad br eha laaalitiaa 
Kaar aaighb arh aad prajaaca hava baaa 
f aadad aad* aa ad If 77* blaah graaca 
taa ba aada availabla ca prlvaca 
aaa pradlc aaddaa, aaighbarhaad 
a aap r adic 
ic 

•c 



od Qrbaa Davalop- 



Cormrity Dtfolopaooc Araa or 
HOD Acaa OCdlaa Diraecor 



ERLC 
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A»8N0IX 8 - (Continue) 



Jim Mf uijiwm Acttoi euro 

ctslM Mrf ttrtai MMdM u otter 



o< niD 



Ca iait y DovtlopMoc ATM or 

nm ATM Of f lao 



Ho lghfciclmi yrojMM m <mM 
■ ■rUri Mo gram will omtM 



_ imaot Aui luouM 

«m«a taelm I irtgfini r»- 
'•^ gi^prilMMiv^ ri 



9t nm 



I* 



>« primta 



OtsMser. telMbiUeacleo 

MvlaliMi 
lOD. Um «aM 
491 7tli le., S.V. 
llMUactM, 0.a. 20410 
MX-79S-9I37 



OMln o( 



laoo iMk n., N.i(. 

MulUaffWaf D.e. Ufos 

aoa»as4-«iM 




9t •PMiilg 

9Mj«OTa. MM UjUM4 
•fMUUr 4MltMtt« 



On* u WHpniii, llaiu4 UfUmi 
•tI?S itl ariaM 
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for 



cf 



ftor 



Oiroifor of Itoco Off lao. 



UM GoMooitoiic Aro«t n.u. 
1^oluUlttOit D«C« 20235 
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APPENDIX B ^ (Continutd) 



eoMflmixiT usooia ocmomonr 
RoauN 

flMlsMMa CO looaX gvi9^ 



Icy tvo«M 60 oarrr ovc 

MAC oorpondoM m4 odwr cohu 
Seact Ijod grass oaivmielaa la 

CO 



OlToa gvaata 6o F«Uia aa« pc dvaca 



plaoatof aoalvttiaa r«iMa4 oo 
■ffnanaia dmiogaaaa (iaaiodlaf 
r aaaa g e h y faaalMUty acadlaa, aad 
oclMv ■■aiyaaa aad daaoi 
aad KcaifOov pvofvaaa). 



Dlraacor oC Coopavadva 
ficcoaaioa «c eUa Seaca load 
Sraac oaXvanieiaa or 

Cooaey or dlacrlac oCftea o£ eba 
Gaoparaelva bscaaaloa Sanriea 

Kooa SOU 

Oa^arOMe oC AcrtcaXtura 
»wiaa«coa, O.C. 20220 
202-U7«42S3 



Oivaaaar oe Xafiaaal 
Owrtt nation 

o< Cnaaaraa 
, 0«C. 20230 



as Oaaorl9C40a 

3ia 



otf m 



aai^ad a&a aiaffia* 
aalai-famUr teaalaf ratatoUi- 

aha 



Araa 

or no teaa OCf lea 



m-haU 



o€ IDD 



for 



«iilah 
la aa 



0lr( 



ity naraloyaHC Araa 
or no Araa Off loa 




of SID 



ta fimfKfUhug^ 
aad mi,mua:f ot^uat '^is^Umm 
for a yaa tf^ haaaiaa (?v 
taaA ra>»iaaUaaaiaa fvajaew;, 

WMiQtiOOO lOOIXM mvio^ctt 

IHia ptagraa ia laaigaad f2 v.waraa 
ai%l«literlMa4 daaliaa hf pMme^rs^ 
/Qiaraacaaaa ia aai«likafti<3/i<<a« 
laaH m pranaa lua a vnMiis 
KftaaaalUf of aatftotertv .1 
4aaaa« rafraoaataalvaa ot^ 
flaaaalal iaaait a aioaa, auU 
ia# 



Vaatoaal Naitiikaftoad 
laiiiraacaaaa Gfttp^ 
(foraarlf tlMaa Ul»» 
taak Itoraa) 



Maaima Oivlaaa 
jmOf tea 3174 
4S1 Till nu, t«tf« . 
«ulUafMi# O.C. 20410 
20a«7lf-7«40 

MaifhWateaad llniata« farrtaaa 

hrogiaa 
Naaloaal tainraacaaaa Corp. 
U20 Uali ICm ff.d. 
tlulilsitoa* 0*C« 20036 
203-434-1905 
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APPCNQXX 8 (Cpfitlmiad) 



ocmDimr 

■f it— f— pmUMlaxXy •« 

MAC MLX41aiSv iBCTMiM 
n i wrihlp t «a4 brlaflaf n«i«libethoo4 

Mai n^llMCloM m €akin« pUe« 
la OM «iCT «a4 «1U «f«icaaUr 
pm4 ea a Xacga noabar ot alclaa* 



Itodaaal Wtitiifcaf h aad 

(lOKMrir Orbaa Rala- 
iraacMBC tuk Voraa) 



Hftifhbattaaad rrwarractaa 



Hadaaal Saighbarheod tolavaae- 

mmt Corp* 
1120 Uch Sc., H.fl. 
«aalilatcaa« D.C. 20036 
202->3n-6381 



WfTOHOMDOP mSIEflfZOV PtOJKCT 
Tilaactflar aU aaaitca f laalaiac 
aaltMatltaad pMacvadaa «craca* 
tUa iMeh viU inpfli— t Maifli* 
boctec^A Haaaiat Sainaas affaaci* 
Thaaa laaally-aaaacad pm%t%m 
imlrm partaatakiys ot f laaaalal 
laitltatlaaa, oaaMlcy tMliaaca, 

tlvaa la aa tfforc to nacava <«aa» 
la 6to nalfhliinlMUMl 



Natlaaal Halflibathaad 
laiataapwac Gacp* 
(f onMfflT Qrbaa Haia* 
vaflCBMC took Vma) 



8aiiiibasbaa4 Pvaiarraclaa 




of IDD 



rail pvajaata la 

aalti-teUT taUdla«a 
la bUfhtad aai«Ubatteate m aawd 
teaaiat , t ha ai fh «ha labaa oC ira- 



Sadaaal Itelghbarbaad 

Valavaacaaac Gocp* 
1120 19tb St. 9 1V*9« 
tebiactaa* 0«<#» 20036 
202-377-6381 



Oiaaataa* Dlrla:laa oi Coamaity 

Oaasarvaaioa aMaareh 
mm, Hoom tl4« 
4ai Tab St.. 

«uhia«taa« 0«C« 20410 
202-790-7339 




CSK ftifiaaal Of flaa 




o€ mo 



01CMtar« loaaiav Goaaoi 

fTBH— OlT. 

■I0# Raaa 3240 
4S1 7«b M%.9 M. 

U 0«C« 20410 

If o«e« 

202-790-Oin 



raue 




iWAcr vnoauM 
2iMtfa dUraat fnama ta luaa oo4 
oa4 aoaprafit 
yabUa aatfca 
la d taif atx aaoaa af 
(avaa 0%). tba 
satfVMf a mbaidiaiy oi tba MHUa 
MDtba Aaa OavalapaMt faailitlM 
fftivaa (aaa abava) oom aaba fvaata 
ftr ap ta 00% aC tbt oaaa af aa^ait- 
iaf aaO 4mlaplaf hud aai 
itf # nat tumHf at laaavatiaf 



Ut lwaa t ataaatavy tea toaatala 



Davtlopaant Atfala« 
of Ctaaarta 
Htahlaftaa* 0*C* 20230 
202-377«iU2 
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APP6M0IX C 



COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT ANO TftAINING ACT (Public 95-52tf) 

AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



SMtlon 2 

StitcMfit of Purpose 



*Sa& SL It Is tht pnrpoM of this Act to pmrids job txazning tad 
aplormnt oppoctnnitMS for teonoBiicsUT dissdTsatagtd, tosbi- 
ployodv or aadsnmpIoTtd psnoa tHudi wiu 
dub fsmd inoon»9 and to asms thst tsiiaiatf aad othor asrriesi 
t0 tr^T*— MplojBMBt oppostOBitiss sM ttbsiies sdf-cnfl* 

of FsdmL Stataij2 loed pvogsaas. ft 

jbi^ to movido lor As tesiUo coocdinstioB of plsas, pco- 

mttO»sadafithiti«imdsrtius AtftTrithsoop^ 
aumicr dorsiopflMiitt and tslotsd actividss» audi u r ocaa onai adncsf 
tiflOt voeatioosl rahflhillfntlon, poMic > asritfanrti a^^amployinMit 
tniniiig^ ai^ aodsi aarries prognina. 



Soetfofi 103(«)(20) 
Comprchofisivo Gnploysmt 
snd Training Plan 



SaOi IDS. (s) Aiovdarto caasiTs flnsooiftl aaaiaianco qskIbt this Acty 
s prino apoflwr daaignstad tmdar aaetion lidl(e) ahatt anbaitt to tba 
Saontaiy acomprdiMsiTa.amplo7Biant and tramfaigptaik Soeii plaa 
shall 

- (90) badiida a daseription of plana and actiritiaa to coordinata, 
sfematimu and aspand amployinana and tr&ini&g aotiyitiaa ondar 
this Aot with aaonomto dartiopoisnt aetivUiaa in tba pnrato 



.Soetlon 105(b}(5)(6) 
Gcvorncr^s Coordination and 
Spool at Sorvlcoa Plan 



SaOi lOS. (a) Juqr Stats laalrhg fiaanofal asaiacaaea aadar this 
lofc aittllaQfamia a Gomaor^ coocdiassioa and apaeial aarricaa plaa 



* (b) Qo fS Mort coocdiaatloa aad apaaial aarrioaa aadritiaa ihall 
ia^Bda tfaa faUowiBfi— 

(8)* asaosiaf tha proBMajoa of pd&a aponsor p<*Mt***<*g thas 
talBM fate aoaoosa eoBditioos pisnuOIaf !a labor ^maxtac ama 
c oforiba g iBOcs thaa oaa niBa apooaor aaaa* aa wail aa tilacad 
irfptMaa grsth — itw— wiHHfty ^^i^ffypjn^ ftnmcmto dsTsiopinant, 
T Wsrinnal a Hiiffl^^ a adsoda l aarrtois; 
(S) airiiangfitf of fnfwmarion baewsaa SCatas aad piias 
"■-^ wihb nspaaft to Staca^ iatacatoaat aad lagional plaaniaf 
dsvalopnwttt hnaaa r aso o r o a dsfsIopinsBSv adoea* 



Md othar lobjaets tatafaas to mplojomt aad traiaiaff 
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APPOIOIX C - (Continued) 



M 



Uction 701 

StatMMnt of Purpos« 

Pf Ivnt* S«eter Opportunity 

for tho Eeononfeally 

Of sadvontogod 



Tn. II ii tba pvpon of thii titfa to doMMtnt* tiia dl^^ 
— Wtrotamnidmto InataMtlMiiivolvetoeniolllMbaid^ 

to liiil ■iwji'liiiSrtj S rS ^ 
ant na tniR&iir oppor^^ 

M BiMi afoibbto bf pdato tpo^ mi an (Htuit^ui iMaii in 'titntdm 
iM with tfao^parpMM of tUi titit among siimiiaamt m of tUii 
•Ij^h popniadon girinf couidMOtioB to Ifaa nlatkn onmbu* of P 
tufibit ponoM la eadi nefa stgnMHtC. 



Soetlon 70M«)(1}(c) 
Privota Industry Councils 



diall eoniirii with tlM'prinii^^^^^q^^ ^ 

muii» to tht tstfiit Appropriattt^^c^^ 

labor o iywiartton g, tdtoi tto^ «|E«iwta and iaiiitatiooff and ofib*:^ 



Soetlon 70S(o)(M 
Prograo Aetlvltlos 



'Sao. T05. Ja) Fxfana ipanaom neihtef floaBeial ■■tiranrm tisd^::^ 
tUa tUa^MUr coi^ca iridi M 

hrfriartyia to dmmmfrau tha wuppoaia w tnia talao Sadi tcdridiii 
jujl piifati aaotOMdatid aadnidai tuuiar tttla ZIf i&fiind* 

iay inaynma far di^th^Job with pcitaca ^iBployviit a&4.v3 



. ^asfslqptag sirtd sMthods for -Jg^ JS^Sgl 
•boot FooMsl GovodUBMB pionnnMBt ooDtneci wns pciTsai;,|! 
Mir tsd pianod poUidy ivp^omd noiM(i,taeh m|| 



do fslqpa iBt lad eoiBB»aiieydsyd«^Mnfc| 
DB niTBsliattj 



SmSc u part of a f»i* 4».ii*rt4iw «r itabOisadfla 

dbrtTwUJx^vvida week threBfii ptirata aaeeor ooafeeacton, :<t^ 



APPENDIX C - (ContlWMd) 



(4) U is .tha popoM ttas Ac: to: 
(3} Provtda cor 'ia ^ ■^''*****n (U 



1014 

m i ll i l i l i wft . iattodmfapat o£(fc> 



(ft! »^ 

QCOB&fvA to jois 0f IfiiUfAUi locsl 
pnhflff tnri atmi <wra«eitM tg to 
esaedtamddasii 



CBUUlULll/ isd uuyiujuuBXt 



f crva 



(7JA 



(«} Vuk Qmi III! linil •atawK^^ ^ 



tHnffflTui titahrt!t>tlflit 




- iffaiillwaad&rto 
[(MblflSO:)]: 



lod litermint 



APPENDIX C (Ccntinued) 
/ Vol 44 Ng 68 / "Hmdar* April X ^m I RsIm tod Rmladon 



KtMOn nd« TItIa vn of tha Act 



W Aaimportiiu lUiuilof tfa»Actia to 



^ ^ -.^ iQodvtfat Act 

fca innl M i n i I m Accwamhr.HCa 

tOttdttlB 



to 



Job 



tho 



1M& M tfaofieoBOBieDaviiopBnt 



Adnioistzitioik CoBSBBitjr Swic 
^^^^ttitton. nd U& Otpazfiuat of 



j portarto iagoiaotho 
pvoffms Qsdv this 

• ActiaL 

lor oeoQondcitty 
' noaa(Mc7Qi)« 

f€7U-7 PlMWIIlMHOUlUHPia, 

Tho prtano tponaor and tho Ptivato 
tadastrr Condi shafl dMsmino thoM 
fiaolflBi tbat tfaoFC will pocfoa. 
boMdop oBloql cqndittoM, tfao 
Iniuuu of tfao prifita Mctoi; and tfao 



hartona todnda thofaflowte^ 



ahaJL is oot^floctiflB witb tfao pilBO 
spouAdnipi aad davalop tfaa TUIa 
VS pfoyiB aod wfapaft to tfao pdou * 
ipooaor'a AaaoaiPlas (iaCi 7Q3(b)). 

(2) Tn ^iil|nln| tfaa plaiL asdosa 
conilnu inf baala> tfao PIC ihail anolyao 
{jiilvaio aactflfjob dpportBttiai* 
tni lialliig oatfetBotoa uf ocaapottoo* 
iadaattT, aadlocalloBi Hio aoaijraia 
tfaoddmvof ampioymaol daaunda in 
tfaa ydvala toctopa&d traiafa^ 
poaaibililiaa. fBcb aa appiantlcaifaip. in 
Qgda rtoda faioppmiortooaofdwrtand 
lonfiaoia labor aaada* nd to safloo 




ERIC 



to pdvota aaatar labor aaada. b 

lini 

plaoaibrtfaoi 
availoUa lobar SMricat infiBaatfOB ft« 
•eowia ah oody ,in p laca> jocb la tho 
SKBA and appiopciata apptaoiicaahip 
i(iOC7aB(bM3n. 




(e) la dadgsiss tho plan, tha PIC ud * 
pitea tpQBaor ihooUL to tho axtaat 
poaaibla. aoaora that tho plan ia 
eaaaiatam with plana, ftmdsg 
afflicatfo Ba an d granta to piinnima 
xalatad to pdvato soctor anploynuat 
and tzafadBg wfaidi axa ftmdad by Qthar 
Ptdoral agBdaa. ForpianniBgparpoaaa 
and to coQcdlnato with aettvltiaa uadar 
othor Fadaial pcofraaa* tfaa PC and 
primo fpoBsorflhmld wfaoro poaaibla 
taviow and coBBonc OB foch plana ***** 
ftmdlBg appUcatloaa. aapadal^ 
ragaxdiBf waya fa^wfaiGb thar afiact 
"PteF MatandtBdniniiiBdBdiBg 
apprantiGaahtp. in tfao privota aactor 
(Inefaiding tfana of tfaa EcoBomie 
DoroiopauBt AdmbdattatioBi 
DaportmoBt of Hoodai and Urban 
DavoiopBUflt Sottil BoatBOtt 

AdnUatntion) (aaca. lQ3(a)(S0L TOtfcl 



|«7U 

^^^.^fi^tfaiaftirtdiaabaqaadto 

acttvltfaa 

zautaa actMtlM coBitatat with tfaa 
piiipuiH ofTItia vnindadny 

. (b^TbofbUowfBv 

(4) Oavoiopininaa&t BMdioda &r 
nUaetiBg iatomadon aboQt Fadaral 



P*Wj«iplbjro», now and plaaaad 
ptMuc ^wyp onadptotactaaBditt 
ptniiB woaoi aeoBOBde dovolopBioBt 



tnnnn ntatioBmttaHaatloB. aitataativo 
mru taefaBQlogy dovalopB»BL 
d anttna tratlon, and »**»'>adrrp proj^, 
Sf'E^"**'^^ projactt, and 
noanutatiQB of low-iBCOBM hooaina aa 
part of a eommoBity rovltaiiatioB or 
|ttbltotfm afflart whldi proTlda work 
tiBOQgB pdrata saetor contraetorSi 
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